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THE  UNLUCKY  HEADQUARTERS 


The  ruins  of  the  Phillips  house  stand  as  an  aftermath  of  Burnside’s  unfortunate  career  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  wisest  decision  that  he  made  in  that  house  was  in  the  early  morning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  14th — not  to  renew  the  attack.  In  the  old  mansion  he  had  formed  the  fatal  plan  of  direct  assault. 
Here  also  he  issued  his  order  for  the  famous  “mud  march”  by  which,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  he  sought  to 
retrieve  failure  by  putting  his  army  in  motion  to  flank  Lee,  January  21,  1803.  All  his  efforts  had  come 
to  naught,  and  not  one  of  his  generals  longer  agreed  with  him.  His  resignation  from  the  command 
followed  on  January  20th.  In  February  the  Phillips  house  was  set  on  fire;  and  in  the  picture  on  the 
preceding  page  the  photographer  has  caught  the  Federals  (now  commanded  by  Hooker)  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames. 
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THE  CORPS  THAT  STOOD  ALONE 
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Major-General  John  Sedgwick  and  Staff.  Sedgwick’s  Sixth  Corps  alone  and  unaided  executed  the  most 
successful  maneuver  during  the  Chancellorsville  battles  of  May  1-4,  1863.  For  two  days  Sedgwick  had  been 
keeping  up  a  strong  demonstration  against  Lee’s  extreme  right  below  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night  of  May 
2d,  after  Jackson  had  routed  the  entire  Eleventh  Corps,  came  the  order  from  Hooker  for  Sedgwick  to  move 
forward  toward  Chancellorsville,  “attack  and  destroy  any  forces  met  with  on  the  march,”  then  fall  upon 
Lee’s  rear.  By  midnight  the  Sixth  Corps  was  in  motion  and  at  dawn  advanced  against  Marye’s  Heights. 
Only  after  a  fierce  uphill  fight  was  that  bloody  field  won  from  Early’s  9,000  Confederates.  At  night,  forced 
back  by  Lee,  he  established  communication  with  Hooker,  but  could  get  no  definite  orders.  Next  morning 
word  came  not  to  attack  unless  Hooker  did  likewise.  But  Hooker’s  inactivity  encouraged  Lee  to  send  heavy 
forces  to  crush  the  Sixth  Corps.  All  the  afternoon,  cut  off  from  help,  the  corps  fought  off  assault  after  assault 
till  nightfall  of  May  4th.  Then,  upon  the  receipt  of  orders,  Sedgwick  retired  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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“STONEWALL”  JACKSON— TWO  WEEKS  BEFORE  HIS  MORTAL  WOUND 


The  austere,  determined  features  of  the  victor  of  Chancellorsville,  just  as  they  appeared  two  weeks  before  the  tragic  shot  that  cost  the 
Confederacy  its  greatest  Lieutenant-General — and,  in  the  opinion  of  sound  historians,  its  chief  hope  for  independence.  Only  once  had  a 
war  photograph  of  Jackson  been  taken  up  to  April,  1863,  when,  just  before  the  movement  toward  Chancellorsville,  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  a  photographer’s  tent  at  Hamilton’s  Crossing,  some  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  to  sit  for  his  last  portrait.  At  a  glance 
one  can  feel  the  self-expression  and  power  in  this  stem  worshiper  of  the  God  of  Battles;  one  can  understand  the  eulogy  written  by  the 
British  military  historian,  Henderson;  “The  fame  of  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  Virginia  and  the  South: 
it  has  become  the  birthright  of  every  man  privileged  to  call  himself  an  American.” 


Within  an  hour  after  Jack- 
son’s  sudden  and  deadly 
charge,  his  men  captured 
Dowdall’s  Tavern.  Here 
Howard,  commander  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  now  fleeing 
before  the  Confederate  rush, 
was  holding  his  headquar¬ 
ters  when  the  blow  fell.  The 
trenches  in  the  picture  be¬ 
low  were  the  goal  in  a  race 
between  Jackson’s  men  and 
the  men  of  Williams’s  Fed¬ 
eral  division.  This  had  been 
sent  to  support  Sickles  and 
tried  too  late  to  recover  the  position  that  it  had  left,  unaware  of 
the  Confederate  flanking  movement.  Jackson  captured  two 
hundred  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  they  tried  to  get  to  their  places.  Williams  after  falling 
back  finally  checked  the  Confederates,  aided  by  Barry  of  the 
Third  Corps  and  fresh  artillery.  As  night  fell,  Jackson  with 
his  staff  ventured  on  his  last  reconnaissance.  The  picture  on  the 


right  shows  the  tangled  wood 
through  which  he  passed 
and  the  fury  of  the  fire  that 
lopped  off  the  stunted  trees. 
Through  a  fatal  mischance, 
some  Confederates  sta¬ 
tioned  along  the  road  to 
the  north  of  this  spot  fired 
upon  what  they  thought 
to  be  a  Federal  scouting 
party — and  there  mortally 
wounded  their  own  general. 
Jackson  had  turned  back 
along  the  road  itself,  and 
his  men  had  orders  to  fire 
upon  any  advance  from  the  Federal  position.  The  next  day, 
with  a  cry  of  “Remember  Jackson!’’  the  line  in  gray  again 
swept  forward,  and  by  nine  in  the  morning  had  carried  the 
rude  breastworks  in  the  left-hand  picture.  Hooker  withdrew 
his  entire  army.  Yet  the  Confederate  victory  lacked  the  com¬ 
pleteness  that  would  have  been  expected  with  Jackson  in  the 
saddle;  and  the  Confederacy  had  lost  one  of  its  greatest  captains. 


WHERE  THE  FEDERALS  MADE  A  STAND 
SOUTH  OF  THE  “PLANK  ROAD” 
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TREES  SHATTERED  BY  THE  FIRING  NEAR 
THE  SPOT  WHERE  JACKSON  FELL 


THE  STONE  WALL  AT  FREDERICKSBURG 


Behind  the  deadly  stone  wall  of  Marye’s  Heights  after  Sedgwick’s  men  had  swept  across  it  in  the  gallant 
charge  of  May  3,  1803.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  natural  positions  stormed  during  the  war.  In  front 
of  this  wall  the  previous  year,  nearly  6,000  of  Burnside’s  men  had  fallen,  and  it  was  not  carried.  Again  in 
the  Chancellorsville  campaign  Sedgwick’s  Sixth  Corps  was  ordered  to  assault  it.  It  was  defended  the  second 
time  with  the  same  death-dealing  stubbornness  but  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  former  numbers — 9,000 
Confederates  against  20,000  Federals.  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  line  of  battle,  under  Colonel 
Hiram  Burnham,  moved  out  over  the  awful  field  of  the  year  before,  supported  to  right  and  left  by  flanking 
columns.  Up  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  wall  they  pressed,  when  again  the  flame  of  musketry  fire 
belched  forth,  laying  low  in  six  minutes  36.5  per  cent,  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  and  the  Sixth  Maine.  The 
assailants  wavered  and  rallied,  and  then  with  one  impulse  both  columns  and  line  of  battle  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  wall  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat.  A  soldier  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  happened  to  peer 
through  a  crack  in  a  board  fence  and  saw  that  it  covered  the  flank  of  the  double  line  of  Confederates  in  the 
road.  Up  and  over  the  fence  poured  the  Federals  and  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  heights. 


OVER  THE  RUINED  TOWN 


Here  stand  the  Federal  cannoneers  at  their  posts  on  the  last  morning  of  the  Chancellorsville  struggle,  ready 
to  open  fire  with  their  32-pounders  against  the  fateful  Marye's  Heights  across  the  river — where  Sedgwick 
and  his  gallant  Sixth  Corps  were  to  pluck  the  only  shred  of  victory  that  remained  to  the  beaten  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  close  of  Hooker’s  futile  and  costly  campaign.  On  the  night  of  May  2d  came  the  order 
to  advance.  The  men  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  already  drawn  up  in  battle,  slept  on  their  arms  till  dawn, 
ready  to  push  forward  and  play  their  part  in  the  conflict,  the  distant  heavy  booming  of  which  had  shaken 
the  air  as  they  had  stood  all  day  impatiently  waiting.  The  troops  of  the  Sixth  Corps  marched  out  across 
the  plain  from  the  river  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  as  they  reached  the  eastern  part  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg  the  Confederate  batteries  opened  upon  them  from  above,  while  the  skirmishers  rose  in  swarms  before 
them  and  poured  volley  after  volley  into  their  ranks,  the  conflict  being  hottest  around  a  large  mansion 


FEDERAL  BATTERY  BEFORE  FREDERICKSBURG,  MAY  3,  1803 


in  the  town,  where  both  sides  dodged  behind  the  garden-fence  of  the  outhouses  and  fought  furiously.  For 
a  brief  interval  the  Federals  were  held  in  check,  but  the  rifled  guns  on  Stafford  Heights  were  already  hurling 
their  huge  shells  across  the  river  and  the  wide  valley,  to  burst  in  the  Confederate  works  on  the  ridge  before 
which  Sedgwick’s  men  waited  for  the  order  to  charge.  Field  batteries  were  unlimbered  and  these  added 
their  iron  hail  to  the  hammering  that  was  being  inflicted  on  Marye’s  Heights,  where  so  many  brave  Federals 
had  lost  their  lives  the  previous  December.  At  half-past  ten  Sedgwick,  seeing  that  the  Heights  could 
be  taken  only  by  direct  assault,  ordered  General  Newton  to  command  the  charge,  and  the  two  commanders 
anxiously  watched  for  the  outcome  of  another  hurling  of  flesh  and  blood  up  the  slope  against  the  sunken 
road  which  held  such  bitter  memories.  The  columns  went  forward  as  coolly  as  did  Pickett's  men  at 
Gettysburg,  closing  up  ranks  as  men  fell,  till  they  swept  over  the  hilltop,  and  Marye’s  Heights  was  won. 
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PATROLLING  THE  RIVER 
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THE  BREAD-LINE  AT  BATON  ROUGE 


This  picture  was  taken  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  picture.  The  Verandah  House,  the 
building  shown  on  the  left,  is  where  General  W.  T.  Sherman  stopped  in  1859,  wThen  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Seminary 
of  Learning  and  Military  Academy.  The  group  of  colored  people  lining  the  sidewalk  are  waiting  for  their  issue  of  rations.  The  skill 
of  Lytle,  the  photographer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  man  walking  is  hardly  blurred  and  the  mule’s  ears  in  the  foreground  might 
have  been  taken  by  an  instantaneous  shutter.  The  view  below  shows  the  home  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  remained  in  Baton  Rouge  from 
its  occupation  on  May  12,  1862.  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Williams  had  been  assigned  from  Butler's  force  at  New  Orleans  to  assist 
Farragut  to  clear  the  Mississippi.  Williams’  headquarters  was  Baton  Rouge,  but  during  most  of  May,  June,  and  July  he  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vicksburg  operating  in  conjunction  with  Farragut’s  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  at  the  end  of  July  the 
barracks  was  almost  a  hospital,  for  half  the  men  were  on  the  sick-list.. 


The  Parade  of  a  Part  of  a  Regiment  of  Federal  Troops  at  Baton  Rouge.  It  would  take  a  long  search  to  find  a  finer  body  of  men 
than  these  trained  and  seasoned  veterans  here  drawn  up  in  line.  The  campaign  on  the  lower  Mississippi  was  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Sickness  was  rife,  and  only  those  in  the  best  condition  and  the  hardiest  kept  in  trim  for  active  service.  In 
many  cases  regiments  could  muster  only  120  men.  Camp  fevers  and  the  threat  of  the  yellow  scourge  were  always  present.  The 
returns  of  the  regiments  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  show  a  startling  mortality.  The  Thirteenth  Connecticut  lost  by 
disease  160  men.  The  Twenty-first  Indiana,  whose  casualty  list  in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge  was  120,  lost  twice  that  number  from 
sickness.  A  larger  proportion  of  sick  to  killed  and  wounded  prevailed  in  the  Fourteenth  Maine  and  the  Seventh  Vermont — the 
former  losing  332  and  the  latter  407. 


THE  COURT  HOUSE  AT  BATON  ROUGE 


DRESS-PARADE  OF  FEDERAL  TROOPS  AT  BATON  ROUGE 
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"he  Hudson  farmhouse,  with  its  mossy  shingles,  vines,  and  aged  locust  trees,  suggests  anything  but  the 
torm-center  of  a  nation  at  war.  Yet  it  was  here  that  General  John  Pope  set  up  his  headquarters  while  his 
ight  thousand  trained  soldiers  under  General  Banks  sped  toward  Gordonsville,  to  strike  the  first  blow  of 
rhat  the  new  general  had  promised  would  be  a  series  of  victories.  As  this  picture  was  taken,  the  New 
fork  Herald  wagon  stands  plainly  in  view  to  the  left  of  the  porch;  the  newspaper  correspondents  prepared 
o  despatch  big  “stories.”  John  Pope  was  the  leader  whose  swift  success  in  capturing  New  Madrid  and 


POPE’S  HEADQUARTERS  DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  MOUNTAIN 
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Island  Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  campaign  formed  a  brilliant  contrast,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  the  failure 
of  the  Eastern  armies  in  their  attempt  upon  Richmond.  Pope  himself  proclaimed,  “  I  have  come  to  you  from 
'  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies.”  So  he  set  out  for  the  front  with  “head¬ 
quarters  in  the  saddle.”  He  could  not  know  what  the  world  later  learned — that  Robert  E.  Lee  and  “Stone- 
!  wall  ”  Jackson  were  generals  before  whose  genius  few  opponents,  however  brave,  could  make  headway- 
And  so  it  was  too  late  when  Pope  heard  the  cannonading  from  the  Hudson  house  on  the  9th  of  August. 


* 


> 


■C'.. 


A  HALT  ON  THE  DA\r  OF  BATTLE 


The  9th  of  August,  lSG^.  A  sultry  day  in  old  Virginia.  The  brook  rippling  toward  the  Rappahannock 
cools  the  hoofs  of  the  battery  horses  at  halt,  tired  with  rushing  their  heavy  guns  south  from  Culpeper  Court 
House.  The  cannoneers  lolling  on  horseback  and  caisson-seats  look  as  if  they  too  like  to  rest  in  the  shade. 
Some  gaze  at  the  lucky  wagoners  across  the  creek,  at  ease  while  their  horses  feed.  Least  war-like  of  all  seems 
the  queer  wagon  to  the  right.  They  stare  at  it,  and  the  civilian  beside  it,  and  at  his  companion  wielding  the 
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FEDERAL  ARTILLERY  NEARING  CEDAR  MOUNTAIN 

clumsy  apparatus  for  that  newly  discovered  art — photography.  Little  do  the  actors  in  this  quiet  interlude 
imagine  that  by  half-past  two  this  afternoon  the  Federal  batteries  will  plunge  into  range  of  a  flaring  crescent 
two  miles  long — “Stonewall”  Jackson’s  guns;  that  those  guns  will  roar  destruction  upon  them  for  three 
hours  without  ceasing;  and  that  before  another  sun  rises,  two  thousand  of  Pope’s  army  will  lie  dead  and 
wounded  beside  thirteen  hundred  men  in  gray,  upon  the  battle-ground  of  Cedar  Mountain. 


THE  RUSE  OF  THE  WHISTLES 


The  Tishomingo  Hotel  was  an  old  hostelry  forming  practically  the  railway  station  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  here  was  played  a  little  comedy 
by  way  of  prelude  to  the  tragic  spectacle  that  was  to  happen  on  this  very  scene.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  General  Beauregard 
retreated  to  Corinth,  where  soon  the  Confederate  army  numbered  about  eighty  thousand  men.  Halleek,  who  had  assumed  command  in 
person,  after  a  little  delay  started  in  pursuit  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  ever  assembled  west  of  the  Alleghames,  numbering  more 
than  135,000  effective  men.  But  the  great  forces  did  not  come  to  decisive  blows;  Halleek,  as  usual,  did  not  act  with  energy,  lor  more 
than  a  month  he  went  on  gathering  still  more  reenforcements,  planning  and  organizing,  all  the  time  closing  in  slowly  on  Corinth.  It 
was  expected  that  a  conclusive  battle  would  soon  take  place,  but  Beauregard  did  not  risk  the  test  of  arms.  Keeping  his  intentions 
absolutely  secret,  he  decided  to  evacuate.  This  plan  was  carried  out  with  great  cleverness;  his  army  with  its  stores  and  munitions 
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TIIE  GUARDED  TRACK,  CORINTH,  MISSISSIPPI,  1862 


boarded  the  assembled  railway  trains  on  the  night  of  May  29,  1862,  and  the  roads  to  the  southward  were  filled  with  wagons  and 
marching  troops.  But  along  t lie  Confederate  front  the  watch-fires  burned  brightly;  and  Halleck’s  army,  waiting  within  earshot, 
heard  sounds  of  commotion — the  tooting  of  locomotive  whistles  and,  with  every  fresh  clear  blast,  loud  cheers.  Il  was  rumored  through 
the  Federal  camp  that  strong  Confederate  reenforcements  were  arriving.  Into  the  gray  of  the  morning  this  continued.  The  troops 
awoke  with  the  nervous  expectancy  of  battle,  but  before  them  lay  a  deserted  town.  The  whistling  and  the  cheering  had  covered 
Beauregard’s  retreat.  The  “movement  of  artillery”  that  had  been  reported  had  been  some  old  wagons  driven  round  in  a  circle. 
General  Pope  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  wily  Confederate  leader,  but  failed  to  force  him  to  a  stand.  The  evacuation  had  opened 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  finally  resulted  in  giving  the  Federals  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis. 
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WINTER  QUARTERS  AT  CORINTH 


A  Photograph  Taken  During  the  Federal  Occupation,  Winter  of  1862.  These  little  cottages — bungalows  we 
should  call  them — resemble  much  the  summer  residences  erected  by  the  holiday-makers  on  the  sea-coast  at 
some  wintering  resort.  Many  were  built  by  soldier-carpenters  who  found  time  to  turn  their  hands  to  car¬ 
pentering,  and  even  to  architectural  decoration.  All  trades  were  represented  in  the  army,  and  during  a  lull 
in  the  fighting  the  men  plied  their  avocations.  Besides  the  artisans  that  were  of  use  to  the  commanding 
generals— such  as  mechanics,  locomotive  engineers,  machinists,  and  farriers — there  were  tailors  and  shoe¬ 
makers,  watchmakers  and  barbers,  and  all  the  little  trades  by  which  men  with  time  on  their  hands  could 
turn  an  honest  penny.  Some  regiments  became  renowned  for  the  neatness  of  their  quarters.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prideful  boastings.  In  this  picture  a  soldier  has  fashioned  a  well-cut  overcoat  out  of  a  gaudy 
blanket.  These  are  officers’  quarters.  The  man  smoking  the  long  cigar  as  he  sits  on  the  veranda  railing  is 
I  a  captain.  A  bearded  lieutenant  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  second  house,  and  another  young  officer  has 
I  apparently  adopted  for  the  time  a  tow-headed  child  of  a  Corinth  family. 
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CONFEDERATES  WHO  FOUGHT  THE  GUNS  AT  STONE’S  RIVER 

The  Washington  Artillery,  mustered  in  at  New  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  crack  military  organizations  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  rare 
picture  a  Confederate  photographer  has  caught  a  jolly  group  of  them,  confident  and  care-free,  whiling  away  the  hours  in  camp. 
The  photograph  was  taken  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River.  Ere  that  conflict  the  youngsters  had  received  their  baptism 
of  fire  at  Shiloh  and  had  acquitted  themselves  like  men.  Their  gallant  force  was  attached  to  Anderson's  First  Brigade  and  then  to 
General  Samuel  Jones’s  Corps,  of  Bragg's  army.  At  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River  they  fought  in  Breckinridge's  division  of  Hardee’s 
Corps.  It  was  they  who  made  the  daring  rush  to  plant  their  batteries  on  the  hill,  and  suffered  so  severely'  from  the  galling  fire  of 
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MEN  OF  THE  FAMOUS  WASHINGTON  ARTILLERY 


'Mendenhall’s  Federal  guns  across  the  river.  On  that  hard-fought  battlefield  they  were  differently  occupied  than  in  the  picture.  Their 
deeds  in  the  swift  moments  of  the  conflict  were  not  acted  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  merry  tune;  each  man  played  his  part  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms,  and  many  paid  the  piper  with  his  life  for  that  awful  music.  Even  in  the  confident  poses 
and  smiling  faces  of  the  picture  are  apparent  all  the  dash  and  spirit  which  they  displayed  later  at  Stone’s  River.  This  brave  Con¬ 
federate  organization  distinguished  itself  on  all  the  fields  where  it  fought.  Not  till  Chancellorsville  did  it  ever  lose  a  gun;  in  that  en¬ 
gagement  five  pieces  were  captured  from  it,  when  Sedgwick's  20,000  wrested  Marye’s  Heights  from  the  9,000  Lee  had  left  there. 
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This  picture  of  Company  B  of  the  Twenty-first  Michigan  shows  impressively  the  type  of  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Federal  fighting  force.  The  men  of  Sherman,  like  their  leader, 

men  that  the  rough  campaigning  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had  molded  into  veterans.  These  were  forging  steadily  to  the  front.  They  had  become  proficient  in  the  fighting  which 

were  Sherman’s  men,  and  under  the  watchful  eye  and  in  the  inspiring  presence  of  that  knows  no  fear,  in  many  hard-won  combats  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Greater  and  more 

general  thousands  of  stalwart  lads  from  the  sparsely  settled  States  were  becoming  the  magnificent  conflicts  awaited  those  who  did  not  find  a  hero’s  grave. 


ALONG  THE  HAZARDOUS  ADVANCE  FROM  MURFREESBORO 


Portion  of  the  Bridgeport  Bridge  from  Long  Island  to  the  East  Bank  of  the  Tennessee.  The  island,  1,232 
feet  at  this  point,  divides  the  stream  opposite  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  The  Union  troops  crossed  at  four  points 
(at  all  of  which  the  river  was  very  wide),  the  division  of  Reynolds  to  the  north  of  Bridgeport  by  means  of  cap¬ 
tured  boats,  while  that  of  Brannan  crossed  on  rafts.  The  main  crossing  of  McCook’s  Corps  was  at  Caper- 
ton’s  Ferry,  where  the  one  complete  pontoon-bridge  had  been  laid.  The  army  was  all  across  by  September 
10th,  but  even  greater  difficulties  now  confronted  it.  The  greatest  of  these  obstacles  were  the  steeps  of 
Raccoon  Mountain — the  towering  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  rising  before  them,  almost  impassable  to 
wagons  and  destitute  of  water.  Beyond  these,  Missionary  Ridge  and  a  succession  of  lesser  ranges  must  be 
crossed  before  Bragg’s  railroad  connections  with  Atlanta  could  be  struck  at  Dalton.  Yet  the  trains  which  had 
already  been  brought  across  the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  Tennessee  must  ever  be  carried  forward,  loaded 
with  twenty-five  days’  supplies  and  ammunition  enough  for  the  two  great  battles  that  were  to  follow. 


In  the  fall  of  1862  all  the  available  river-steamers  were  busy 
transporting  newly  organized  regiments  from  Cairo  to  Memphis 
to  take  part  in  the  independent  expedition  against  Vicksburg, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Major-General  John  A.  McClernand 
and  in  command  of  which  he  had  been  placed  by  secret  orders 
from  Lincoln  and  Stanton.  Not  even  Grant  was  informed  of 
this  division  of  authority.  McClernand,  who  was  influential  in 
the  West,  raised  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  some  thirty  reg¬ 
iments  of  volunteers, 
two-thirds  of  which 
had  been  forwarded 
to  Cairo  and  Memphis 
by  November  10th, 
and  at  the  latter  place 
were  being  drilled  into 
shape  by  Sherman. 

Both  Sherman  and 
Grant  supposed  that 
they  were  the  prom¬ 
ised  reenforcements 


for  the  expedition  which  they  had  planned  together.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  12th  Sherman  was  ready  to  move,  and  on  the  19th  trans¬ 
ports  arrived  at  Memphis  and  the  embarkation  of  the  troops 
began.  Next  day  they  moved  down  the  river,  convoyed 
by  Porter’s  fleet.  On  the  26th  Sherman  landed  thirteen 
miles  up  the  Yazoo  River  and  advanced  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
where  on  the  29th  he  assaulted  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg 

to  the  north.  The 
news  of  the  failure 
of  Grant's  land  expe¬ 
dition  at  Oxford  had 
reached  McClernand 
instead  of  Sherman, 
and  as  the  latter  gen¬ 
eral  emerged  from  the 
swamps  with  his  de¬ 
feated  divisions, 
McClernand,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  met  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  and  superseded 
him  in  command. 


FEDERAL  TRANSPORTS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

ONE  SMOKESTACK  DAMAGED  BY  CONFEDERATE  FIRE  FROM  THE  RIVER  BANK 
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WHERE  GRANT’S  CAMPAIGN  WAS  HALTED 


The  Courthouse  at  Oxford,  Mississippi.  The  second  attempt  to  capture  Vicksburg  originated  with  Grant. 
Since  he  had  sprung  into  fame  at  Fort  Donelson  early  in  186*2,  he  had  done  little  to  strengthen  his  reputa¬ 
tion;  but  to  all  urgings  of  his  removal  Lincoln  replied:  “I  can't  spare  this  man;  he  fights.  ’’  He  proposed 
to  push  southward  through  Mississippi  to  seize  Jackson,  the  capital.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  A  icks- 
burg  (fifty  miles  to  the  west)  would  become  untenable.  At  Washington  his  plan  was  overruled  to  the 
extent  of  dividing  his  forces.  Sherman,  with  a  separate  expedition,  was  to  move  from  Memphis  down  the 
Mississippi  directly  against  Vicksburg.  It  was  Grant’s  hope  that  by  marching  on  he  could  unite  with 
Sherman  in  an  assault  upon  this  key  to  the  Mississippi.  Pushing  forward  from  Grand  Junction,  sixty 
miles,  Grant  reached  Oxford  December  5,  1862,  but  his  supplies  were  still  drawn  from  Columbus,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  over  a  single-track  road  to  Holly  Springs,  and  thence  by  wagon  over  roads  which  were  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  impassable.  Delay  ensued  in  which  Van  Dorn  destroyed  Federal  stores  at  Holly  Springs  worth 
$1,500,000.  This  put  an  end  to  Grant’s  advance.  In  the  picture  we  see  an  Illinois  regiment  guarding 
some  of  the  1200  Confederate  prisoners  taken  during  the  advance  and  here  confined  in  the  Courthouse. 


HITE  O 
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THE  BRIDGE  THE  CONFEDERATES  BURNED  AT  BIG  BLACK  RIVER 
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THE  FIRST  FEDERAL  CROSSING— SHERMAN’S  PONTOONS 

The  pursuit  of  Pemberton’s  army  brought  McClernand’s  Corps  to  the  defenses  of  the  Big  Black  River  Bridge  early  on  May  17,  1863. 
McPherson  was  close  behind.  McClernand’s  division  carried  the  defenses  and  Bowen  and  Vaughn's  men  fled  with  precipitate  haste 
over  the  dreary  swamp  to  the  river  and  crossed  over  and  burned  the  railroad  and  other  bridges  just  in  time  to  prevent  McClernand 
from  following.  The  necessary  delay  was  aggravating  to  Grant’s  forces.  The  rest  of  the  day  and  night  was  consumed  in  building 
bridges.  Sherman  had  the  only  pontoon-train  with  the  army  and  his  bridge  was  the  first  ready  at  Bridgeport,  early  in  the  evening. 
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THE  WELL-DEFENDED  CITADEL 


Behind  these  fortifications  Pemberton,  driven  from  the  Big  Black  River,  gathered  his  twenty-one  thousand  troops  to  make  the  last 
stand  for  the  saving  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Confederacy.  In  the  upper  picture  we  see  Fort  Castle,  one  of  the  strongest  defenses  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  had  full  sweep  of  the  river;  here  “Whistling  Dick”  (one  of  the  most  powerful  guns  in  possession  of  the  South) 
did  deadly  work.  In  the  lower  picture  we  see  the  fortifications  to  the  east  of  the  town,  before  which  Grant’s  army  was  now  entrench¬ 
ing.  When  Vicksburg  had  first  been  threatened  in  1862,  the  Confederate  fortifications  had  been  laid  out  and  work  begun  on  them 
in  haste  with  but  five  hundred  spades,  many  of  the  soldiers  delving  with  their  bayonets.  The  sites  were  so  well  chosen  and  the  work 
so  well  done  that  they  had  withstood  attacks  for  a  year.  They  were  to  hold  out  still  longer.  By  May  18th  the  Federals  had  com¬ 
pletely  invested  Vicksburg,  and  Grant  and  Sherman  rode  out  to  Haynes’  Bluff  to  view  the  open  river  to  the  north,  down  which  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  were  now  coming  for  the  army.  Sherman,  who  had  not  believed  that  the  plan  could  succeed,  frankly  acknowledged 
his  mistake.  But  the  Mississippi  was  not  yet  theirs.  Sherman,  assaulting  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg,  the  next  day,  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  A  second  attack,  on  the  22d,  failed  and  on  the  25th  Grant  settled  down  to  starve  Pemberton  out. 


[B] 


A  GOOD  POLITICIAN  WHO  BECAME  A  GREAT  SOLDIER 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  ALEXANDER  LOGAN  AND  STAFF  IN  VICKSBURG,  JULY, 


1863 
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John  A.  Logan,  a  War  Democrat  who  left  Congress  to  fight  as  a  private  in  a  Michigan  regiment  at  Bull 
Run,  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Federal  cause  in  the  West.  A  successful  lawyer  and  brilliant  orator, 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  civilian  generals  of  the  war.  In  Grant’s  Vicksburg  campaign, 
Logan’s  soldierly  qualities  came  particularly  into  prominence.  His  division  of  McPherson’s  Corps  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  the  battle  of  Raymond,  Mississippi,  and  again  at  that  of  Champion’s  Hill,  which 
sounded  the  knell  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  Logan’s  division  that  marched  in  on  the  Jackson  road  to  take 
possession  of  the  fallen  city,  July  4,  1863.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign  Logan  was  made  a  major- 
general. 


THE  FIRST  MONUMENT  AT  THE  MEETING  PLACE 

Independence  Day,  1863,  was  a  memorable  anniversary  of  the  nation’s  birth;  it  brought  to  the  anxious  North  the 
momentous  news  that  Meade  had  won  at  Gettysburg  and  that  Vicksburg  had  fallen  in  the  West.  The  marble  shaft 
in  the  picture  was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  Grant  and  Pemberton  met  on  July  3d  to  confer  about  the  sur¬ 
render.  Under  a  tree,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Confederate  lines.  Grant  greeted  his  adversary  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  They  had  fought  in  the  same  division  for  a  time  in  the  Mexican  War.  Each  spoke  but  two 
sentences  as  to  the  surrender,  for  Grant  lived  up  to  the  nickname  he  gained  at  Donelson,  and  Pemberton’s  pride 
was  hurt.  The  former  comrades  walked  and  talked  awhile  on  other  things,  and  then  returned  to  their  lines.  Next 
day  the  final  terms  were  arranged  by  correspondence,  and  the  Confederates  marched  out  with  colors  flying;  they 
stacked  their  arms  and,  laying  their  colors  upon  them,  marched  back  into  the  city  to  be  paroled.  Those  who 
signed  the  papers  not  to  fight  until  exchanged  numbered  29,391.  The  tree  where  the  commanders  met  was  soon 
carried  away,  root  and  branch,  by  relic-hunters.  Subsequently  the  monument  which  replaced  it  was  chipped 
gradually  into  bits,  and  in  1866  a  64-pounder  cannon  took  its  place  as  a  permanent  memorial. 
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VICKSBURG  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  FEDERALS 
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THE  LAST  STRONGHOLD  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Confederate  Fortifications  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  At  Port 
Hudson  the  east  bank  of  the  river  rises  steeply  in  a  bluff  eighty  feet  high,  forming  a  perfect  natural  fortress. 
When  Breckinridge  failed  in  his  attempt  to  recapture  Baton  Rouge  in  1 862,  he  retired  to  Port  Hudson, 
thirty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  fortifying  of  that  place  was  well  advanced, 
the  object  being  to  hold  the  Mississippi  between  this  point  and  Vicksburg,  so  that  supplies  coming  from 
Arkansas  by  way  of  the  Red  River  would  not  be  cut  off  from  the  Confederacy.  Within  the  heavy  parapets, 
twenty  feet  thick,  the  Confederates  mounted  twenty  siege-guns  along  the  bluff,  completely  commanding 
the  river.  It  was  therefore  no  light  task  that  Farragut  took  upon  himself  when  on  the  night  of  March 
14th  he  attempted  to  run  by  these  batteries  with  his  fleet.  Five  of  his  seven  vessels  were  disabled,  the 
Mississippi  running  aground  and  being  abandoned  and  burned  by  her  commander.  Farragut,  in  the  famous 
Hartford,  with  the  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side,  barely  escaped  running  aground  under  the  guns  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  in  the  darkness.  Finally  he  got  safely  by,  and  the  object  of  the  gallant  fight  was  accomplished. 
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THE  WELL-PLANTED  BATTERIES 

Confederate  Siege-gun  Mounted  in  the  River  Fortifications  at  Port  Hudson.  Twenty  of  these  great  pieces 
thundered  at  Farragut’s  fleet  till  long  after  midnight  on  March  14,  1868.  Although  the  objective  was  not 
so  important  to  the  Federals  as  in  the  famous  fight  at  New  Orleans,  the  engagement  at  Port  Hudson  was 
scarcely  less  brilliant,  and  its  outcome  was  more  costly  to  the  navy,  which  lost  the  valuable  steam  corvette 
Mississippi,  mounting  nineteen  guns.  The  fleet  lost  113  men  in  action.  Farragut  had  the  superiority  in 
number  and  weight  of  metal,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Confed¬ 
erates.  A  successful  shot  from  the  ship  could  do  little  more  than  tear  up  the  earth  in  the  fortifications 
on  the  bluff,  while  every  shot  from  the  shore  that  told  might  mean  the  piercing  of  a  boiler  or  the  disabling 
of  a  rudder,  rendering  a  ship  helpless.  To  add  to  the  disadvantages,  Farragut’s  intention  was  discovered 
at  the  outset.  A  river  steamer  approached  with  flaring  lights  and  tooting  whistles  and  ran  through  the 
fleet,  up  to  the  Hartford,  merely  bringing  the  word  that  Banks  was  within  five  miles  of  Port  Hudson.  Thus 
the  fleet  was  discovered  and  the  Confederates,  illuminating  the  river  with  piles  of  blazing  pine-knots,  trained 
their  guns  with  deadly  precision  on  the  advancing  vessels. 

M 


the  gun  that  fooled  the  federals 


A  “Quaker  gun”  that  was  mounted  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  fortifications  on  the  bluff  at  the  river-front  before 
Port  Hudson.  This  gun  was  hewn  out  of  a  pine  log  and 
mounted  on  a  carriage,  anti  a  black  ring  was  painted 
around  the  end  facing  the  river.  Throughout  the  siege  it 
was  mistaken  by  the  Federals  for  a  piece  of  real  ordnance. 


To  such  devices  as  this  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  com¬ 
pelled  constantly  to  resort  in  order  to  impress  the  superior 
forces  investing  Port  Hudson  with  the  idea  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  sought  to  capture  was  formidably  defended.  The 
ruse  was  effective.  Port  Hudson  was  not  again  attacked 
from  the  river  after  the  passing  of  Farragut’s  two  ships. 


COLLECTION  OF  FREDERICK  H.  MESERVE 
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WITHIN  “THE  CITADEL” 


This  bastion  fort,  near  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line  of 
defenses  at  Port  Hudson,  was  the  strongest  of  their  works, 
and  here  Weitzel  and  Grover's  divisions  of  the  Federals 
followed  up  the  attack  (begun  at  daylight  of  June  14th) 
that  Banks  had  ordered  all  along  the  line  in  his  second 


effort  to  capture  the  position.  The  only  result  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  advance  the  Federal  lines  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  nearer.  In  front  of  the  “citadel”  an 
advance  position  was  gained  from  which  a  mine  was 
subsequently  run  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fort. 


— 


r 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FREDERICK  H.  MESERVE 
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THE  NAVY  HELPS  ON  LAND 


A  View  within  Federal  Battery  No.  10.  One  of  the  investing  works  before  Port  Hudson.  Farragut’s  fleet  of  gunboats  and  mortar- 
boats  assisted  materially  from  the  river  above  and  below  Port  Hudson.  Guns  were  also  taken  ashore  from  the  gunboats  and  placed 
in  position  to  .assist  in  the  bombardment  which  quickly  laid  the  little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson  in  ruins.  This  battery  was  situated  on  a 
wooded  height  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town;  its  9-inch  Dahlgren  guns  were  kept  warm  hurling  shells  at  the  Confederate  forti¬ 
fications  throughout  the  siege.  Lieutenant  Terry,  of  the  “  Richmond,”  was  in  command  of  this  battery  with  a  detachment  from  his 
vessel,  which  in  the  effort  to  run  past  Port  Hudson  in  March  had  received  a  shot  in  her  safety-valves,  rendering  her  engines  useless  and 
forcing  her  to  turn  back.  The  “  Richmond  ”  mounted  twenty  such  guns  as  are  seen  in  the  picture,  besides  two  heavy  rifles. 
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THE  GUNS  THAT  WORKED  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

In  advance  of  Lieutenant  Terry’s  naval  battery,  at  the  edge  of  another  wooded  height,  .stood  Federal  Battery 
No.  9  (Cox’s),  within  about  900  yards  of  the  Confederate  fortifications,  its  two  12-pounder  rifles  doing 
telling  work  against  the  Confederate  forts  in  their  front.  The  Federals  pushed  their  entrenchments  nearest 
to  the  works  of  the  defenders  at  this  part  of  the  line — so  near  that  a  duplicate  of  Grant's  message  to  Banks 
announcing  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  was  thrown  within  the  Confederate  lines  on  July  7th.  This  picture 
shows  the  method  of  constructing  field  fortifications,  the  parapet  here  being  revetted  with  cotton-bales. 
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WHERE  MEN  WORKED  LIKE  MOLES 

In  burrows  such  as  these  the  Federal  soldiers  worked  incessantly  from  June  14th  until  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  in  an  effort  to 
undermine  “the  citadel,”  the  strongest  fortification  in  the  Confederate  lines  near  the  Jackson  road.  Cotton-bales  roped  about  were 
used  as  sap-rollers  to  protect  the  men  from  sharpshooters.  The  heat  under  the  semi-tropical  sun  was  terrible,  drying  up  the  brooks 
and  distilling  miasma  from  the  pestilential  swamp  near  by.  The  illness  and  mortality  among  the  Federals  were  enormous,  and  yet  the 
men  worked  on  the  saps  uncomplainingly,  and  by  July  7th  the  central  one  had  been  carried  within  seventeen  feet  of  the  ditch  of 
the  fort,  and  a  storming  party  of  a  thousand  volunteers  had  been  organized  to  assault  the  works  as  soon  as  the  two  heavily  charged 
mines  should  be  sprung.  That  very  day  came  the  word  that  Vicksburg  had  fallen,  and  the  work  of  the  sappers  and  miners  was  useless. 


THE  SAP  AGAINST  “THE  CITADEL” 


* 
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THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY 

War  brings  out  mire  strongly  than  anything  else  the  truth  of  the  trite  old  adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
In  the  operations  on  the  James  River  a  locomotive  mounted  on  a  flat-boat  was  used  as  an  extemporized  stationary  engine  for 
working  a  pile-driver.  The  Confederates  at  Port  Hudson  put  one  to  as  strange  a  use.  Lifted  free  from  the  rails  and  with  a  belt 
attached  to  the  driving-wheels,  it  was  used  to  operate  a  grist-mill  that  ground  the  corn  into  rough  meal,  which  was  their 
substitute  for  flour.  It  did  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  There  were  large  quantities  of  grain  and  corn  that  had 
been  brought  into  Port  Hudson  before  it  was  invested,  and  the  Red  River  country,  as  long  as  it  was  kept  open  and  accessible, 
provided  the  garrison  with  supplies.  But  at  the  time  of  the  investment  the  Confederate  quartermaster  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
answer  the  demands  made  upon  him  to  feed  the  overworked  and  hungry  men  that  night  and  day  toiled  and  slept  at  the  guns. 
Powder  and  shell  were  also  running  short.  Despite  the  privations  suffered  by  the  garrison,  they,  being  used  to  the  climate,  suffered 
less  from  sickness  than  did  the  Federal  troops,  many  detachments  of  which  were  encamped  along  the  low-lying  and  swampy  ground 
that  lay  at  the  bend  of  the  river  to  the  north. 


THE  CHURCH  USED  AS  A  GRANARY 


Major-General  George  Gordon  Meade  and  Staff.  Not  men,  but  a  man  is  what  counts  in  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  three  days  before  the  army  was  to  engage  in  its 

war,  said  Napoleon;  and  Lee  had  proved  it  true  in  many  a  bitter  lesson  administered  to  greatest  battle.  Lee  must  be  turned  back  from  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  and  kept  from 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  end  of  June,  18G3,  for  the  third  time  in  ten  months,  that  striking  at  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the  somewhat  scattered  Army  of  the  Potomac 

army  had  a  new  commander.  Promptness  and  caution  were  equally  imperative  in  that  must  be  concentrated.  In  the  very  first  Hush  of  his  advancement,  Meade  exemplified  the 

hour.  Meade’s  fitness  for  the  post  was  as  yet  undemonstrated;  he  had  been  advanced  qualities  of  sound  generalship  that  placed  his  name  high  on  the  list  of  Federal  commanders. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE  IN  1803 

It  was  with  the  gravest  misgivings  that  Lee  began  his  invasion  of  the  North  in  1863.  He  was 
too  wise  a  general  not  to  realize  that  a  crushing  defeat  was  possible.  Yet,  with  Vicksburg 
already  doomed,  the  effort  to  win  a  decisive  victory  in  the  East  was  imperative  in  its  impor¬ 
tance.  Magnificent  was  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  Lee’s  maneuvering  during  that  long 
march  which  was  to  end  in  failure.  Hitherto  he  had  made  every  one  of  his  veterans  count  for 
two  of  their  antagonists,  but  at  Gettysburg  the  odds  had  fallen  heavily  against  him.  Jackson, 
his  resourceful  ally,  was  no  more.  Longstreet  advised  strongly  against  giving  battle,  but  Lee 
unwaveringly  made  the  tragic  effort  which  sacrificed  more  than  a  third  of  his  splendid  army. 


Every  man  in  this  picture  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Seated,  is  Winfield  Scott  Hancock;  the  boy-general,  Francis  C.  Barlow  (who 
||  was  struck  almost  mortally),  leans  against  the  tree.  The  other  two  are  General  John  Gibbon  and  General  David  B.  Birney.  About 
Ifour  o  clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1st  a  foam-flecked  charger  dashed  up  Cemetery  Hill  bearing  General  Hancock.  He  had  galloped 
I  thirteen  miles  to  take  command.  Apprised  of  the  loss  of  Reynolds,  his  main  dependence,  Meade  knew  that  only  a  man  of  vigor  and 
(judgment  could  save  the  situation.  He  chose  wisely,  for  Hancock  was  one  of  the  best  all-round  soldiers  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
Jmac  had  developed.  It  was  he  who  re-formed  the  shattered  corps  and  chose  the  position  to  be  held  for  the  decisive  struggle. 


Trestle’s  House,  Sickles’  headquarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day.  The  house  stood  some  distance 
back  from  the  Emmitsburg  road,  overlooking  the  Peach  Orchard,  from  which  the  Confederates  finally  drove 
the  sturdy  men  of  the  Third  Corps.  Whether  or  not  it  was  a  tactical  error  for  Sickles  to  post  his  command 
along  the  road  so  far  in  advance  of  the  line  is  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  result  cost  many  lives,  and 
nearly  lost  to  the  Federals  the  key  to  their  position.  Back  from  the  Peach  Orchard  Sickles  men  were 
driven,  past  Trostle’s  House,  where  Bigelow’s  Ninth  Massachusetts  battery  made  its  glorious  stand,  and 
near  which  Sickles  himself  lost  his  leg.  All  the  way  back  to  Round  Top  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead. 
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THE  UNGUARDED  LINK 

Little  Round  Top,  the  key  to  the  Federal  left  at  Gettysburg,  which  they  all  but  lost  on  the  second  day 
— was  the  scene  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  rarely  equaled  since  long-range  weapons  were  invented.  Twice 
the  Confederates  in  fierce  conflict  fought  their  way  near  to  this  summit,  but  were  repulsed.  Had  they 
gained  it,  they  could  have  planted  artillery  which  would  have  enfiladed  the  left  of  Meade’s  line,  and 
Gettysburg  might  have  been  turned  into  an  overwhelming  defeat.  Beginning  at  the  right,  the  Federal 
line  stretched  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  with  the  barb  resting  on  Culp’s  Hill,  the  center  at  the  bend  in  the 
hook  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the  left  (consisting  of  General  Sickles’  Third  Corps)  forming  the  shank  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  Round  Top.  On  his  own  responsibility  Sickles  had  advanced  a  portion  of  his  line, 
leaving  Little  Round  Top  unprotected.  Upon  this  advanced  line  of  Sickles,  at  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the 
Emmitsburg  road,  the  Confederates  fell  in  an  effort  to  turn  what  they  supposed  to  be  Meade’s  left  flank. 
Only  the  promptness  of  General  Warren,  who  discovered  the  gap  and  remedied  it  in  time,  saved  the  key. 
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MEN  WHO  HELD  LITTLE  ROUND  TOP 


When  General  Warren  discovered  the  defenseless  condition  of 
Little  Round  Top,  he  spied  the  division  of  Brigadier-General  James 
Barnes  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades  fighting  along  the 
Emmitsburg  road.  Warren,  on  his  own  responsibility,  rode  over 
to  General  Barnes  and  detached  Vincent’s  brigade,  hurrying  it 
back  to  guard  Little  Round 
Top.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  men  of  the  Forty-fourth 
New  York  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  determined  Confed¬ 
erates  of  Hood,  worming 
their  way  from  tree  to  tree 
and  boulder  to  boulder,  in  a 
running  fight  up  the  slope. 

The  men  of  the  Forty- fourth 
New  York  were  among  the 
finest  in  the  service;  they 
were  enlisted  from  every 
county  in  their  native  State, 
and  were  selected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  strict  require¬ 
ments  as  to  fitness.  The 


average  age  of  the  regiment  was  twenty-two;  its  heaviest  battle 
loss  (one  hundred  and  eleven),  occurred  in  the  defense  of  Little 
Round  Top  at  Gettysburg.  The  ground  seemed  impregnable, 
but  the  Southerners,  rushing  on  from  their  victory  at  “the  bloody 
angle,’’  climbed  the  slopes  in  such  a  desperate  onslaught  that  the 

Federals,  not  having  time 
to  load,  advanced  to  repel  the 
attack  with  the  bayonet. 
The  hillside  after  the  battle 
was  literally  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  To  the 
prompt  and  brave  work  of 
Vincent's  brigade,  in  which 
fought  the  Forty-fourth  New 
York,  was  due,  in  part,  the 
fact  that  Little  Round  Top 
was  not  taken  in  that  first 
assault.  The  repulse  of  the 
Confederates  gave  the  Fed¬ 
erals  time  to  bring  up  a 
battery  and  strengthen  the 
position  against  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  afternoon. 


WHERE  THE  SECOND  DAY’S  ATTACK  ENDED 
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THE  GROUND  THAT  WAS  REGAINED 

The  indomitable  photographer,  Brady,  in  his  famous  duster,  is  sitting  amid  the  battered  trees  on  Culp’s  Hill, 
whose  scars  mark  the  scene  of  the  recent  crucial  contest.  The  possession  of  the  hill  at  nightfall  of  July 
2d  encouraged  Lee  to  renew  the  general  assault  next  day.  This  was  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal 
position.  Hancock,  arriving  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  had  seen  its  importance  and  sent  a  shattered 
brigade  of  Doubleday’s  First  Corps  to  hold  it.  The  marvelous  fighting  of  Longstreet’s  men  on  the  2d 
had  laid  low  6,000  Federals  before  the  Round  Tops  at  the  Federal  left,  and  by  nightfall  Johnson  s  division 
of  Ewell’s  Corps  drove  the  defenders  of  Culp’s  Hill  from  their  entrenchments.  But  Ewell,  owing  to  the 
darkness,  did  not  perceive  the  value  of  his  new  position.  A  short  musket-shot  beyond  (  ulp  s  Hill,  the 
artillery  reserves  and  the  supply  trains  of  the  Union  army  lay  almost  unprotected.  At  daylight  ot  the 
3d,  Johnson’s  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  the  Twentieth  Indiana,  but  these 
1  regiments  were  almost  annihilated.  But  after  seven  hours  of  fighting  the  Confederates  retreated. 


Near  this  gate  to  the  local  cemetery  of  Gettysburg  there  stood  during  the  battle  this  sign:  “All  persons  found  using  firearms  in  these 
grounds  will  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.”  Many  a  soldier  must  have  smiled  grimly  at  these  words,  for  this  gate¬ 
way  became  the  key  of  the  Federal  line,  the  very  center  of  the  cruelest.  use  of  firearms  yet  seen  on  this  continent.  On  the  first  day 
Reynolds  saw  the  value  of  Cemetery  Mill  in  case  of  a  retreat.  Howard  posted  his  reserves  here,  and  Hancock  greatly  strengthened 
the  position.  One  hundred  and  twenty  Confederate  guns  were  turned  against  it  that  last  afternoon.  In  five  minutes  every  man  of 
the  Federals  had  been  forced  to  cover;  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  shells  fell  fast,  dealing  death  and  laying  waste  the  summer  verdure 
in  the  little  graveyard.  Up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  Federals  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Pickett  led  his  devoted  troops.  At  night  of  the  .id 
it  was  one  vast  slaughter-field.  On  this  eminence,  where  thousands  were  buried,  was  dedicated  the  soldiers  National  Cemetery. 


WHERE  PICKETT  CHARGED 
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The  prelude  to  Pickett  s  magnificent  charge  was  a  sudden  deluge 
of  shells  from  159  long-range  Confederate  guns  trained  upon 
(  emetery  Ridge.  General  Meade  and  his  staff  were  instantly 
driven  from  their  headquarters  (already  illustrated)  and  within 
five  minutes  the  concentrated  artillery  fire  had  swept  every  un¬ 
sheltered  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge  clear  of  men.  In  the  woods, 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  Pickett  and  his  men  watched  the  effect 
of  the  bombardment,  expecting  the  order  to  “Go  Forward"  up 
the  slope  (shown  in  the  picture).  The  Federals  had  instantly 
opened  with  their  eighty  available  guns,  and  for  three  hours  the 
most  terrific  artillery  duel  of  the  war  was  kept  up.  Then  the 
I  ederal  fire  slackened,  as  though  the  batteries  were  silenced. 
The  Confederates  artillery  ammunition  also  was  now  low.  “  For 
God  s  sake,  come  on!  was  the  word  to  Pickett.  And  at  Long- 
street  s  reluctant  nod  the  commander  led  his  11,000  Virginians 
across  the  plain  in  their  tragic  charge  up  Cemetery  Ridge. 


In  that  historic  charge  was  Armistead,  who  achieved  a  momentary  victory  and  met 
a  hero’s  death.  On  across  the  Emmitsburg  road  came  Pickett’s  dauntless  brigades, 
coolly  closing  up  the  fearful  chasms  torn  in  their  ranks  by  the  canister.  Up  to 
the  fence  held  by  Hays’  brigade  dashed  the  first  gray  line,  only  to  be  swept  into 
confusion  by  a  cruel  enfilading  fire.  Then  the  brigades  of  Armistead  and  Garnett 
moved  forward,  driving  Hays’  brigade  back  through  the  batteries  on  the  crest. 
Despite  the  death-dealing  bolts  on  all  sides,  Pickett  determined  to  capture  the 
guns;  and,  at  the  order,  Armistead,  leaping  the  fence  and  waving  his  cap  on  his 
sword-point,  rushed  forward,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  of  his  men.  Up  to  the 
very  crest  they  fought  the  Federals  back,  and  Armistead,  shouting,  “  Give  them  the 
cold  steel,  boys!  ”  seized  one  of  the  guns.  For  a  moment  the  Confederate  flag  waved 
triumphantly  over  the  Federal  battery.  For  a  brief  interval  the  fight  raged  fiercely 
at  close  quarters.  Armistead  was  shot  down  beside  the  gun  he  had  taken,  and  his 
men  were  driven  back.  Pickett,  as  he  looked  around  the  top  of  the  ridge  he  had 
gained,  could  see  his  men  fighting  all  about  with  clubbed  muskets  and  even  flag- 
staffs  against  the  troops  that  were  rushing  in  upon  them  from  all  sides.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  not  hold  the  heights  against  such  terrible  odds,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
anguish  Pickett  ordered  a  retreat.  The  despairing  Longstreet,  watching  from 
Seminary  Ridge,  saw  through  the  smoke  the  shattered  remnants  drift  sullenly 
down  the  slope  and  knew  that  Pickett’s  glorious  but  costly  charge  was  ended. 


GENERAL  L.  A.  ARMISTEAD,  C.S.A. 


Headquarters  of  Brigadier-General  Alexander  S.  Webb.  It  devolved  upon  the  man  pictured  here  (booted 
and  in  full  uniform,  before  his  headquarters  tent  to  the  left  of  the  picture)  to  meet  the  shook  of  Pickett’s 
great  charge.  In  command  of  three  Pennsylvania  regiments  (the  Seventy-First,  Seventy-Second,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth)  of  Hancock’s  Second  Corps,  Webb  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Stirred  to  great 
deeds  by  the  example  of  a  patriotic  ancestry,  he  felt  that  upon  his  holding  his  position  depended  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  day.  His  front  had  been  the  focus  of  the  Confederate  artillery  fire.  Batteries  to  right  and 
left  of  his  line  were  practically  silenced.  Young  Lieutenant  Cushing,  mortally  wounded,  fired  the  last 
serviceable  gun  and  fell  dead  as  Pickett’s  men  came  on.  Wheeler’s  First  New  York  Battery  dashed  up  to 
take  Cushing's  place  and  was  captured  by  the  men  of  Armistead.  Webb  at  the  head  of  the  Seventy-second 
Pennsylvania  fought  back  the  on-rush,  posting  a  line  of  slightly  wounded  in  his  rear.  Webb  himself  fell 
wounded  but  his  command  checked  the  assault  till  Hall's  brilliant  charge  turned  the  tide  at  this  point. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  CHICKAMAUGA 

To  the  Elk  River  Bridge  (near  Decherd,  Tennessee)  the  enterprising  army  photographer  who  was  recording 
Rosecrans’  advance  had  followed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  July,  1863.  The  two  distinct  maneuvers 
that  led  to  Chickamauga  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  Rosecrans  as  one  of  the  greatest  strategic  generals 
of  the  war.  The  first  movement  was  executed  in  nine  days,  during  which  time  the  troops  struggled  with 
their  heavy  trains  along  roads  little  better  than  bogs.  Torrential  rains,  such  as  Tennessee  had  rarely  known 
before,  fell  incessantly;  the  artillery  had  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  by  hand.  Despite  such  difficulties, 
Rosecrans  succeeded  in  flanking  Bragg,  compelling  him  to  retreat  from  his  strong  position  at  Tullahoma. 
South  of  that  place,  on  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  this  bridge  was  made  the  objective  of  W  ilder's 
mounted  infantry,  which  swept  around  in  Bragg’s  rear,  striking  the  railroad  at  Decherd,  destroying  the  com¬ 
missary  depot  and  cutting  the  rail  connection  with  Chattanooga.  A  detachment  pushed  forward  to  the 
bridge,  but  it  was  too  strongly  guarded  to  be  destroyed.  The  Confederates  burnt  it  in  their  retreat  to  (  hatta- 
nooga,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Rosecrans;  it  was  completed  by  the  Federal  engineers  on  July  13th. 
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WHERE  THE  PONTOONS  RAN  SHORT 


The  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  August,  1SG3.  In  the  movement  against  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans 
chose  the  Tennessee  River  for  his  line.  Feinting  strongly  with  Crittenden’s  command  to  the  north  of  Bragg's  position,  he  crossed  the 
main  body  of  his  army  to  the  south.  There  was  much  impatience  in  Washington  that  the  movement  was  not  more  promptly  executed, 
but  serious  difficulties  delayed  it.  It  took  three  weeks  to  repair  the  railroad,  and  on  August  25th  the  first  supply-train  was  pushed  through 
Stevenson,  Alabama,  where  the  new  commissary  base  was  established.  Meanwhile  the  Tennessee,  greatly  swollen  by  recent  rains,  pre¬ 
sented  a  formidable  barrier.  There  were  not  enough  pontoons,  and  at  Bridgeport  Sheridan  had  to  piece  out  the  bridge  with  trestle-work. 
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THE  FIRST  TO  REACH  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 


General  James  S.  Negley  and  Staff.  General  Negley  (standing  uncovered  in  this  picture)  formed  with  his  divi¬ 
sion  the  advance-guard  in  the  forward  movement  from  the  Tennessee  against  Bragg.  This  picture  (taken 
at  Cove  Spring,  near  Stevenson,  Alabama,  before  the  advance)  shows  the  arduous  character  of  the  country 
through  which  the  march  was  made.  Crossing  the  Tennessee  at  Caperton’s  Ferry,  Negley’s  division  pressed 
forward,  and  on  September  9th  held  the  passes  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Next  day,  crossing  Missionary  Ridge, 
he  took  up  position  in  McLemore's  Cove.  This  was  destined  to  become  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga,  and 
here  Negley’s  advance  was  checked.  Bragg,  instead  of  being  in  retreat,  was  concentrating  in  his  front,  eager 
to  crush  the  corps  of  Thomas,  which  he  knew  had  come  up  too  confidently,  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  Rose- 
crans’  army.  On  the  11th  Negley 's  position  became  precarious;  Bragg  was  sending  against  him  such  a  superior 
force  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  train.  With  great  energy  and  skill,  supported  by  Baird’s 
division,  he  succeeded  in  falling  back  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stevens'  Gap  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
wagon.  Negley,  who  was  made  a  major-general  for  his  bravery  at  Stone’s  River,  was  censured  by  the  irascible 
Rosecrans  for  his  supposed  disobedience  of  orders  at  Chickamauga.  Subsequent  investigation  completely 
exonerated  him.  With  only  a  handful  of  his  men  he  had  saved  fifty  guns  in  the  rout  of  the  20th. 


General  Alexander  McD.  McCook  at  Chickamauga.  While  Thomas,  preceded  by  Negley,  was  pressing 
forward  to  McLemore’s  Cove,  McCook  advanced  the  right  wing  of  the  army  to  the  southward  within  twenty 
miles  of  Lafayette,  where  Bragg  had  his  headquarters.  Crittenden,  meanwhile,  with  the  left  wing,  was  advan¬ 
cing  from  Chattanooga  on  the  north.  It  was  the  opportunity  to  strike  one  of  these  widely  separated  corps 
that  Bragg  missed.  At  midnight  on  September  13th  McCook  received  the  order  to  hurry  back  and  make 
junction  with  Thomas.  Then  began  a  race  of  life  anti  death  over  fifty-seven  miles  of  excruciating  marching, 
back  across  Lookout  Mountain  and  northward  through  Lookout  "\  alley  to  Stevens  Gap,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  17th.  After  a  brief  rest  the  right  wing  marched  through  half  the  night  to  its  designated  position  on 
the  battle-field,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  18th  Rosecrans’  army  was  at  last  concentrated.  General  MeC  ook 
(of  a  family  that  sent  a  father  and  five  sons  into  the  war)  had  distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh  and  C  orinth, 
and  with  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  at  Perryville.  At  Stone  s 
River  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  which  suffered  such  severe  disaster.  Again  at  C  hicka- 
mauga  the  right  wing,  after  sending  reenforcements  to  Thomas  at  the  left,  was  driven  back  in  rout. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  LEADER  AT  CHIC KAMAUGA 

Major-General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.S.A.  Born,  1815;  West  Point,  1837; 
Died,  1876.  Bragg’s  name  before  1861  was  perhaps  better  known  in  mili¬ 
tary  annals  than  that  of  any  other  Southern  leader  because  of  his  brilliant 
record  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  himself 
first  at  Shiloh  and  by  meritorious  services  thereafter.  But  his  delays  ren¬ 
dered  him  scarcely  a  match  for  Rosecrans,  to  say  nothing  of  Grant  and 
Sherman.  Flanked  out  of  two  strong  positions,  he  missed  the  opportunity 
presented  by  Rosecrans’  widely  separated  forces  and  failed  to  crush  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  detail,  as  it  advanced  to  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga.  The  error  cost  the  Confederates  the  loss  of  Tennessee,  eventually. 
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THE  TOO-ADVANCED  POSITION 


Crawfish  Spring,  to  the  South  of  the  Chickamauga  Battle-field.  Roseerans,  in  concentrating  his  troops  on  the  18th  of  September,  was 
still  possessed  of  the  idea  that  Bragg  was  covering  his  retreat  upon  his  railroad  connections  at  Dalton.  Instead,  the  Confederate  com¬ 
mander  had  massed  his  forces  on  the  other  side  of  Chickamauga  and  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Longstreet  to  assume  t  le  aggr <  •  ■ 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  McCook’s  right  wing  at  Crawfish  Spring  was  strongly  threatened  by  the  Confederates,  while  the  rea  a  ac 
was  made  against  the  left  in  an  effort  to  turn  it  and  cut  Roseerans  off  from  a  retreat  upon  Chattanooga.  All  day  long,  bngade  after 
brigade  was  marched  from  the  right  of  the  Federal  line  in  order  to  extend  the  left  under  Thomas  and  withstand  this  flanking  movement. 
Even  after  nightfall,  Thomas,  trying  to  re-form  his  lines  and  carry  them  still  farther  to  the  left  for  the  work  of  the  moi  i  ow  woug  \  on  a 
sharp  conflict  in  the  darkness.  The  Confederates  had  been  held  back,  but  at  heavy  cost.  That  night,  at  the  l  ««  '  s  ousc, 
Roseerans  consulted  his  generals.  The  exhausted  Thomas,  when  roused  from  sleep  for  his  opinion,  invanab  y  answere  won  < 
strengthen  the  left.”  There  seemed  as  yet  to  be  no  crisis  at  hand,  and  the  council  closed  with  a  song  by  the  c  eboiiaK  • 


Lee  &  Gordon’s  mill,  seen  in  the  picture,  marked  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  line  on  the  Federal  right  on  that  misty  morning,  was  the  entire  corps  of  Longstreet,  drawn  up  in  col- 

second  day  at  Chickamauga.  From  it,  northward,  were  posted  the  commands  of  McCook  umns  of  brigades  at  half  distance — “  a  masterpiece  of  tactics,”  giving  space  for  each  col¬ 
and  Crittenden,  depleted  by  the  detachments  of  troops  the  day  before  to  strengthen  the  left.  umn  to  swing  right  or  left.  Seizing  a  momentous  opportunity  which  would  have  lasted  but 

All  might  have  gone  well  if  the  main  attack  of  the  Confederates  had  continued  to  the  left,  thirty  minutes  at  the  most,  Longstreet  hurled  them  through  a  gap  which,  owing  to  a  mis- 

as  Rosecrans  expected.  But  hidden  in  the  woods,  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  understanding,  had  been  left  open,  and  the  entire  Federal  right  was  swept  from  the  field. 


THE  HOUSE  WHENCE  HELP  CAME 
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Here,  at  his  headquarters,  holding  the  Federal  line  of  retreat  at  Rossville  Gap  (the  Confederate  objective 
in  the  battle).  General  Gordon  Granger  heard  with  increasing  anxiety  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  three  miles 
away,  growing  more  and  more  ominous.  Finally,  in  disobedience  of  orders,  he  set  in  motion  his  three  brigades 
to  the  relief  of  Thomas,  pushing  forward  two  of  them  under  Steedman.  These  arrived  upon  the  field  early 
in  the  afternoon,  the  most  critical  period  of  the  battle,  as  Longstreet  charged  afresh  on  Thomas  right  and 
rear.  Seizing  a  battle-flag,  Steedman  (at  the  order  of  General  Granger)  led  his  command  in  a  counter¬ 
charge  which  saved  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  This  old  house  at  Rossville  was  built  by  John  Ross,  a 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  he  lived  in  it  till  1832,  giving  his  name  to  the  hamlet.  Half-breed  descend  - 
i  ants  of  the  Cherokees  who  had  intermarried  with  both  whites  and  Negroes  were  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chickamauga,  and  many  of  them  fought  with  their  white  neighbors  on  the  Confederate  side. 


IN  THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY 


In  the  parlor  of  this  little  dwelling  sat  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  the  evening  of  October  23,  1863.  Muddy  and  rain-soaked  from  Ins  long  ride, 
he  was  gravely  consulting  with  General  Thomas  and  his  officers.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  in  a  serious  predicament,  summed 
up  by  Thomas’  reply  to  Grant's  first  order  from  Nashville:  “We  will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve.”  Grant  had  starved  a  Confederate 
army  out  of  Vicksburg;  and  now  Bragg's  army,  reenforced  by  troops  from  Johnston,  had  settled  down  before  Chattanooga  to  starve  out, 
turn,  what  was  then  the  most  important  Federal  force  in  the  West.  Strongly  posted  on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain 


in 


and  in  Chattanooga  Valley  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  town,  Rragg  controlled  the  railroad,  making  it  impossible  for  supplies  to 
come  over  it  from  Bridgeport,  Ala.  Everything  had  to  be  brought  into  Chattanooga  by  wagon-trains  over  a  roundabout  route  of  nearly 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS  AT  CHATTANOOGA 


thirty  miles.  The  passage  of  wagons  over  the  roads  was  difficult  even  in  good  weather,  and  they  were  rapidly  becoming  impassable  from 
the  autumn  rains.  Bragg’s  forces  had  fallen  upon  and  burned  some  three  hundred  Federal  wagons,  and  with  those  that  were  left  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  in  more  than  the  scantiest  supplies.  The  men  had  been  for  weeks  on  half-rations;  all  the  artillery  horses  had  starved 
to  death;  an  occasional  herd  of  beef  cattle  was  driven  down  from  Nashville  through  the  denuded  country  and  upon  arrival  would  be 
aptly  characterized  by  the  soldiers  as  “  beef  dried  on  the  hoof.”  This  and  hard  bread  were  their  only  sustenance.  Grant,  now  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  Federal  forces  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  was  first  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  hastening  the  delivery  of 
supplies.  Either  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  must  be  fed  or  Bragg  would  regain  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  in  l  ennessee. 
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The  Northeast  Slope  of  Lookout  Mountain.  This  photograph  was  taken  from  the  hill  to  the  to  drive  the  Confederates  back  from  reenforcing  their  right,  where  Sherman  was  to  do  the 

north,  where  Hooker  directed  his  troops  in  their  “battle  above  the  clouds”  on  the  morning  of  heavy  work.  Hooker’s  divisions  had  never  before  fought  together,  but  with  fine  ardor  they 

November  24,  1803.  Up  this  mountain-side  Hooker's  men  fought  their  way  to  Pulpit  Rock,  drove  Stevenson’s  six  brigades  up  this  slope,  and,  fighting  in  the  mist,  swept  them  from  their 

a  height  of  2,400  feet.  Grant's  plan  was  for  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  by  Hooker  entrenchments  on  the  mountain-top.  Thus  victory  first  came  at  the  farther  end  of  the  line. 
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OPENING  “THE  CRACKER  LINE 


''he  U.  S.  S.  Chattanooga  was  the  first  steamboat  built  by  the  Eederals  on  the  upper  Tennessee  River.  Had 
he  gunboats  on  the  Ohio  been  able  to  come  up  the  Tennessee  River  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  to  the  assist- 
nce  of  Rosecrans,  Bragg  could  never  have  bottled  him  up  in  Chattanooga.  But  between  Ilorence  and 
)ecatur,  Alabama,  Muscle  Shoals  lay  in  the  stream,  making  the  river  impassable.  While  Bragg’s  pickets  in¬ 
vested  the  railroad  and  river,  supplies  could  not  be  brought  up  from  Bridgeport  ;  and  besides,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  one  small  steamboat  (the  Dunbar),  the  Eederals  had  no  boats  on  the  river.  General  W.  F.  Smith, 
^hief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  had  established  a  saw-mill  with  an  old  engine  at  Bridgeport 
or  the  purpose  of  getting  out  lumber  from  logs  rafted  down  the  river,  with  which  to  construct  pontoons. 
Iere  Captain  Arthur  Edwards,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  had  been  endeavoring  since  the  siege  began  to 
mild  a  steamboat  consisting  of  a  flat-bottom  scow,  with  engine,  boiler,  and  stern-wheel  mounted  upon  it. 
)n  October  24th,  after  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  had  been  overcome,  the  vessel  was  launched 
uccessfullv  and  christened  the  Chattanooga.  On  the  29th  she  made  her  trial  trip.  That  ery  night, 
looker,  in  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  definitely  established  control  of  the  new  twelve-mile  (  racker  Line 
rom  Kelley’s  Ferry,  which  Grant  had  ordered  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  army.  The  next  day  the  little 
hattanooga,  with  steam  up,  was  ready  to  start  from  Bridgeport  with  a  heavy  load  of  the  much-needed 
lupplies,  and  her  arrival  was  anxiously  awaited  at  Kelley’s  Ferry,  where  the  wagon-trains  were  all  ready  to 
ush  forward  the  rations  and  forage  to  Chattanooga.  The  mechanics  were  still  at  work  upon  the  little  \  essel  s 
unfinished  pilot-house  and  boiler-deck  while  she  and  the  two  barges  she  was  to  tow  were  being  loaded,  and 
it  4  a.m.  on  November  30th  she  set  out  to  make  the  45-mile  journey  against  unfavorable  head-winds. 


h 


The  home-made  little  steamboat  Chattanooga  was  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  on  her  memorable 
voyage  of  November  30th.  She  made  but  slow  progress  against  the  wind  and  the  rapid  current  of  the  tor¬ 
tuous  Tennessee.  Fearful  of  breaking  a  steam  pipe  or  starting  a  leak,  she  crawled  along  all  day,  and  then 
was  enveloped  in  one  of  the  darkest  of  nights,  out  of  which  a  blinding  rain  stung  the  faces  of  her  anxious  crew. 
Assistant  Quartermaster  William  G.  Le  Due,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  helped  the  pilot  to  feel  his  way 
through  the  darkness.  At  last  the  camp-fires  of  the  Federals  became  guiding  beacons  from  the  shore  and 
soon  the  Chattanooga  tied  up  safely  at  Kelley’s  Ferry.  The  “Cracker  Line’  was  at  last  opened  in  the 
nick  of  time,  for  there  were  but  four  boxes  of  hard  bread  left  in  the  commissary  at  Chattanooga,  where  four 
cakes  of  hard  bread  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  pork  were  being  issued  as  a  three-days  ration. 
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WHERE  AN  ARMY  GAVE  ITS  OWN  ORDERS 

Yt.  Missionary  Ridge  (seen  in  the  distanee  in  the  lower  picture)  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  removed  forever  from  Grant  s  mind  any 
loubt  of  its  fighting  qualities.  Grant,  anxious  to  develop  Bragg’s  strength,  ordered  Thomas,  on  November  23d,  to  demonstrate  against 
die  forces  on  his  front.  Moving  out  as  if  on  parade,  the  troops  under  Gordon  Granger  drove  back  the  Confederates  and  captured 
Orchard  Knob  (or  Indian  Hill)  a  day  before  it  had  been  planned  to  do  so.  Still  another  surprise  awaited  Grant  on  the  25th,  when  from 
this  eminence  he  watched  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  Thomas  men  again  pressed  forward  in  what  was 
ordered  as  a  demonstration  against  Missionary  Ridge.  L  p  and  over  it  they  drove  the  Confederates  from  one  entrenchment  after  another, 
capturing  the  guns  parked  in  the  lower  picture.  “  By  whose  orders  are  those  troops  going  up  the  hill  ?  “  Old  Pap  I  homas,  who  knew 

his  men  better  than  did  Grant,  replied  that  it  was  probably  by  their  own  orders.  It  was  the  most  signal  victory  of  the  day. 
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THE  CAPTURED  CONFEDERATE  GUNS 
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THE  MEN  WHO  COMPLETED  THE  VICTORY 


General  Hooker  and  Staff  at  Lookout  Mountain.  Hooker's  forces  of  about  9,700  men  had  been  sent  from  the  East  to  reenforce  Rose- 
crans,  but  until  the  arrival  of  Grant  they  were  simply  so  many  more  mouths  to  feed  in  the  besieged  city.  In  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie, 
on  the  night  of  October  20th,  they  drove  back  the  Confederates  and  established  the  new  line  of  communication.  On  November  24th 
they,  too,  had  a  surprise  instore  for  Grant.  Their  part  in  the  triple  conflict  was  also  ordered  merely  as  a  “demonstration,”  but  they 
astounded  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  comrades  with  the  spectacular  fight  by  which  they  made  their  way  up  Lookout  Mountain.  The 
next  day,  pushing  on  to  Rossville,  the  daring  Hooker  attacked  one  of  Bragg’s  divisions  and  forced  it  into  precipitate  retreat. 


HOOKER'S  CAMP  AT  THE  BASE  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 
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THE  BATTLE-FIELD  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

Entrenchments  on  Lookout  Mountain.  Up  such  rugged  heights  as  these,  heavily  timbered  and  lull  ot 
chasms,  Hooker’s  men  fought  their  way  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24th.  Bridging  Lookout  (  reek,  the 
troops  crossed,  hidden  by  the  friendly  mist,  and  began  ascending  the  mountain-sides,  driving  the  (  ontederates 
from  one  line  of  rifle-pits  and  then  from  another.  The  heavy  musketry  fire  and  the  boom  ol  the  (  onfederate 
battery  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  apprised  the  waiting  Federals  before  C  hattanooga  that  the  battle  had 
begun.  Now  and  again  the  fitful  lifting  of  the  mist  disclosed  to  Grant  and  Thomas,  watching  from  Orchard 
Knob,  the  men  of  Hooker  fighting  upon  the  heights.  1  hen  all  would  be  curtained  once  more.  At  two  o  clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  mist  became  so  heavy  that  Hooker  and  his  men  could  not  see  what  thej  weie  doing, 
and  paused  to  entrench.  By  four  o’clock,  however,  he  had  pushed  on  to  the  summit  and  reported  to  Grant 
that  his  position  was  impregnable.  Direct  communication  was  then  established  and  reenforcements  sent. 
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THE  PEAK  OF  VICTORY— THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE  BATTLE 

Pulpit  Rock,  the  Summit  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Before  dawn  of  November  25th,  Hooker,  anticipating  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Confederates,  sent  detachments  to  seize  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  here  2,400  feet  high. 
Six  volunteers  from  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Regiment  sealed  the  palisades  by  means  of  the  ladders  seen  in  this 
picture,  and  made  their  way  to  the  top.  The  rest  of  the  regiment  quickly  followed;  then  came  the  Ninety-sixth 
Illinois.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  disclosed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  in  triumph  from  the  lofty  peak 
“amid  the  wild  anil  prolonged  cheers  of  the  men  whose  dauntless  valor  had  borne  them  to  that  point. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PERMANENT  OCCUPATION 


Bragg  was  now  definitely  driven  from  Iennessee,  and  his  beaten  army  lay  in  winter  quarters  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  holding  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Atlanta.  Longstreet  had  failed  at  Knoxville,  and  after  a  winter  of  hardship  in  the  unfriendly  mountain  regions  was  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Lee  for  the  final  struggle.  This  bridge  was  the  last  link  in  the  connection  by  rail  between  Nashville  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  and  the  Federal  engineers  at  once  set  about  rebuilding  it  so  that  trains  might  be  run  into  the  latter  city,  which  was  now  made 
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MILITARY  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  OVER  CHATTANOOGA  CREEK,  DECEMBER,  18G3 


a  military  post.  The  original  structure  was  destroyed  by  Bragg  September  7,  1863,  when  he  withdrew  from  Chattanooga,  outflanked 
by  Rosecrans.  Grant  had  saved  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  Chattanooga,  and  Sherman  had  pressed  forward  to  the  relief  of 
Burnside  at  Knoxville,  driving  off  Longstreet.  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  now  occupied  by  the  Federals,  were  to  become  new  bases 
for  still  greater  and  more  aggressive  operations  by  Sherman  against  the  Confederate  army  in  Georgia  the  following  year. 


Whiteside  Valley,  Tennessee.  Over  such  difficult  ground  as  this  the  Army  of  the  Cumber-  communications  were  constantly  threatened  and  interrupted  and,  when  this  happened, 

land  had  to  make  its  way  in  the  Chattanooga  campaign.  Therein  lay  one  valid  reason  the  daily  bread  of  the  soldiers  must  be  hauled  in  groaning  wagon-trains  by  long,  round- 

why  the  Confederates  were  not  sooner  swept  from  eastern  Tennessee,  as  President  Lincoln  about  routes  over  the  almost  impassable  mountain  roads.  On  these  roads  points  open 

and  the  War  Department  at  Washington  impatiently  expected.  Only  the  men  who  marched  to  attack  had  to  be  properly  guarded.  Even  the  crude  bridges  shown  in  the  picture  must 

over  the  mountain  roads  knew  to  the  full  the  hardships  that  the  task  involved.  Railroad  be  commanded  by  protecting  blockhouses  or  the  army  might  be  without  food  for  days. 
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THE  HAY  BUSINESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  matter  of  proper  feet!  for  cavalry  horses  was  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  Federal  Government  until  the  men  had  learned  how 
to  care  for  their  mounts.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  horses  were  furnished  to  the  cavalry, 
although  the  maximum  number  of  cavalrymen  in  the  field  at  any  time  during  this  period  did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand.  The  enormous 
number  of  casualties  among  the  horses  was  due  to  many  causes,  among  which  were  poor  horsemanship  on  the  part  of  the  raw  troopers 
mustered  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  ignorance  and  gross  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  many  officers  and  men  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  horses'  backs  and  feet,  care  as  to  food  and  cleanliness,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  many  diseases  to  which  horses 
on  active  service  are  subject.  In  such  a  tremendous  machine  as  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  con¬ 
taining  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  officers  with  absolutely  no  experience  as  quartermasters,  there  were  necessarily  many  vexatious 
delays  in  purchasing  and  forwarding  supplies,  and  many  disappointments  in  the  quality  of  supplies,  furnished  too  often  by  scheming 
contractors.  By  the  time  the  photograph  above  reproduced  was  taken,  18(54,  the  business  of  transporting  hay  to  the  army  in  the 
field  had  been  thoroughly  systematized,  as  the  swarming  laborers  in  the  picture  attest. 


I 


A  MOVABLE  MENACE 


The  17,000-pound  mortar,  “Dictator,”  was  run  on  a  flat-car  from  point  to  point  on  a  curve  of  the  railroad  track  along  the  bank  of 
the  Appomattox.  It  was  manned  and  served -before  Petersburg,  July  9-31,  1864,  by  Company  G,  First  Connecticut  Artillery,  during 
its  stay.  When  its  charge  of  fourteen  pounds  of  powder  was  first  fired,  the  car  broke  under  the  shock;  but  a  second  car  was  prepared 


by  the  engineers,  strengthened  by  additional  beams,  tied  strongly  by  iron  rods  and  covered  with  iron-plating.  This  enabled  the 
“  Dictator  ”  to  be  used  at  various  points,  and  during  the  siege  it  fired  in  all  forty-five  rounds-nineteen  of  which  were  fired  during 
the  battle  of  the  Crater.  It  was  given  at  last  a  permanent  emplacement  near  Battery  No.  4— shown  on  the  following  pages. 
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“WALK  YOUR  HORSES” 

ONE  OF  THE  GRIM  JOKES  OF  WAR 

AS  PLAYED  AT 

CHESTERFIELD  BRIDGE,  NORTH  ANNA 


The  sign  posted  by  the  local  authorities  at  Taylor’s  bridge,  where  the  Telegraph  Road  crosses  the  North 
Anna,  was  “Walk  your  horses.”  The  wooden  structure  was  referred  to  by  the  military  as  Chesterfield 
bridge.  Here  Hancock’s  Corps  arrived  toward  evening  of  May  23d,  and  the  Confederate  entrenchments, 
showing  in  the  foreground,  were  seized  by  the  old  “Berry  Brigade.”  In  the  heat  of  the  charge  the  Ninety- 
third  New  York  carried  their  colors  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  driving  off  the  Confederates  before  they 
could  destroy  it.  When  the  Federals  began  crossing  next  day  they  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  musketry 
and  artillery  fire  from  the  opposite  bank.  Several  regiments  of  New  York  heavy  artillery  poured  across  the 
structure  at  the  double-quick  with  the  hostile  shells  bursting  about  their  heads.  M  hen  C  aptain  Sleeper  s 
Eighteenth  Massachusetts  battery  began  crossing,  the  Confederate  cannoneers  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
blow  up  the  ammunition  by  well-aimed  shots.  Sleeper  passed  over  only  one  piece  at  a  time  in  order  to 
diminish  the  target  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  local  law  by  walking  his  horses!  The  Second  Corps 
I  got  no  further  than  the  ridge  beyond,  where  Lee’s  strong  V  formation  held  it  from  further  advance. 


. 

■ 

There  was  not  a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  nine  months’  siege  of  Petersburg  that  pick  and  shovel  were 
idle.  At  first  every  man  had  to  turn  to  and  become  for  the  nonce  a  laborer  in  the  ditches.  But  in  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  in  the  maintenance  ol  camp  discipline,  there  were  always 
soldier  delinquents  who  for  some  infringement  of  military  rules  or  some  neglected  duty  were  sentenced  to 
extra  work  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  officer  and  an  armed  sentry.  Generally,  these  small  punishments 
meant  six  to  eight  hours’  digging,  and  here  we  see  a  group  of  Federal  soldiers  thus  employed.  I  hey  are 
well  within  the  outer  chain  of  forts,  near  where  the  military  road  joins  the  YV  eldon  Petersburg  Railroad. 
The  presence  of  the  camera  man  has  given  them  a  moment’s  relaxation. 


Here  are  the  men  who  did  the  thinking  for  the  great  mortar  that  rests  so  stolidly  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  They  are  its  cabinet 
ministers,  artillerymen  every  one,  versed  in  the  art  of  range-finding  and  danger-angles,  of  projectory  arcs  and  the  timing  of  shell-fuses. 
In  the  front  line  the  two  figures  from  left  to  right  are  Colonel  H.  L.  Abbott,  First  Connecticut  Heavy  .Artillery,  and  General  H.  J. 
Hunt,  Chief  of  Artillery.  In  the  second,  or  rear  line,  also  from  left  to  right,  the  first  is  Captain  F.  A.  Pratt;  second  (just  behind 
Colonel  Abbott),  Captain  E.  C.  Dow;  fourth  (just  behind  and  to  General  Hunt’s  left),  Major  T.  S.  Trumbull. 
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THE  DICTATORS  OF  THE  “DICTATOR” 


A  PERMANENT  POSITION 


On  the  balcony  of  this  little  cottage  at  Grays ville,  Georgia,  stands  General  Richard  W.  Johnson,  ready  to  advance  with  his  cavalry  division 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  direct  movement  upon  the  Confederates  strongly  posted  at  Dalton.  Sherman  s  cavalry  forces  under  Stone- 
man  and  Garrard  were  not  yet  fully  equipped  and  joined  the  army  after  the  campaign  had  opened.  General  Richard  W .  Johnson’s 
division  of  Thomas’  command,  with  General  Palmer's  division,  was  given  the  honor  of  heading  the  line  of  march  when  the  Federals 
got  in  motion  on  May  5th.  The  same  troops  (Palmer’s  division)  had  made  the  same  march  in  February,  sent  by  Grant  to  engage 
Johnston  at  Dalton  during  Sherman's  Meridian  campaign.  Johnson  wTas  a  West  Pointer;  he  had  gained  his  cavalry  training  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  had  fought  the  Indians  on  the  Texas  border.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Corinth,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  division  in  Buell’s  army.  Fresh  from  a  Confederate  prison,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  (  umberland  in  the  summer  of  1862 
to  win  new  laurels  at  Stone’s  River,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  His  sabers  were  conspicuously  active  in  the  Atlanta  cam¬ 
paign;  and  at  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church  on  May  28th  Johnson  himself  was  wounded,  but  recovered  in  time  to  join  Schofield 
l  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  to  assist  him  in  driving  Hood  and  Forrest  out  of  Tennessee.  lor  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Nashville 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  December  16,  1864,  and  after  the  war  he  was  retired  with  the  brevet  of  major-general. 
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RESACA— FIELD  OF  THE  FIRST  HEAVY  FIGHTING 


The  chips  are  still  bright  and  the  earth  fresh  turned,  in  the  foreground  where  are  the  Confederate  earthworks  such  as  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  had  caused  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  Negro  laborers  all  along  his  line  of  possible  retreat.  McPherson,  sent  by  Sherman  to 
strike  the  railroad  in  Johnston's  rear,  got  his  head  of  column  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  May  9th,  and  drove  off  a  Confederate 
cavalry  brigade  which  retreated  toward  Dalton,  bringing  to  Johnston  the  first  news  that  a  heavy  force  of  Federals  was  already  in  his 
rear.  McPherson,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Resaca,  could  have  walked  into  the  town  with  his  twenty-three  thousand  men,  but 
concluded  that  the  Confederate  entrenchments  were  too  strongly  held  to  assault.  When  Sherman  arrived  he  found  that  Johnston, 
having  the  shorter  route,  was  there  ahead  of  him  with  his  entire  army  strongly  posted.  On  May  15th,  “without  attempting  to  as¬ 
sault  the  fortified  works,”  says  Sherman,  “we  pressed  at  all  points,  and  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry  rose  all  day  to  the  dignity 
of  a  battle.”  Its  havoc  is  seen  in  the  shattered  trees  and  torn  ground  in  the  lower  picture. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FIRING  AT  RESACA 
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LEE’S  MEN 

The  faces  of  the  veterans  in  this  photograph  of  1864  reflect  more  forcibly  than  volumes  of  historical  es¬ 
says,  the  privations  and  the  courage  of  the  ragged  veterans  in  gray  who  faced  Grant,  with  Lee  as  their 
leader.  They  did  not  know  that  their  struggle  had  already  become  unavailing;  that  no  amount  of  per¬ 
severance  and  devotion  could  make  headway  against  the  resources,  determination,  and  discipline  of  the 
Northern  armies,  now  that  they  had  become  concentrated  and  wielded  by  a  master  of  men  like  Grant. 
But  Grant  was  as  yet  little  more  than  a  name  to  the  armies  of  the  East.  His  successes  had  been 
won  on  Western  fields — Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga.  It  was  not  yet  known  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  the  new  general-in-chief  was  to  prove  irresistible.  So  these  faces  reflect  perfect  confidence. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS  IN  VIRGINIA,  1864 


Though  prisoners  when  this  picture  was  taken— a  remnant  of  Grant’s  heavy  captures  during  May  and 
June,  when  he  sent  some  ten  thousand  Confederates  to  Coxey’s  Landing,  Virginia,  as  a  result  of  his  first 
stroke  against  Lee— though  their  arms  have  been  taken  from  them,  though  their  uniforms  are  anything  but 
“uniform,”  their  hats  partly  the  regulation  felt  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  partly  captured  Federal 
caps,  and  partly  nondescript— yet  these  ragged  veterans  stand  and  sit  with  the  dignity  ol  accomplish¬ 
ment.  To  them,  “Marse  Robert”  is  still  the  general  unconquerable,  under  whom  inferior  numbers  again 
and  again  have  held  their  own,  and  more;  the  brilliant  leader  under  whom  every  man  gladly  rushes  to  any 
assault,  however  impossible  it  seems,  knowing  that  every  order  will  be  made  to  count. 
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On  the  night  of  August  31st,  in  his  headquarters  near  Jonesboro,  Sherman  could  not  sleep.  That  day 
he  had  defeated  the  force  sent  against  him  at  Jonesboro  and  cut  them  off  from  returning  to  Atlanta.  This 
was  Hood’s  last  effort  to  save  his  communications.  About  midnight  sounds  of  exploding  shells  and  what 
seemed  like  volleys  of  musketry  arose  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  The  day  had  been  exciting  in  that  city. 
Supplies  and  ammunition  that  Hood  could  carry  with  him  were  being  removed;  large  quantities  of  pro¬ 
visions  were  being  distributed  among  the  citizens,  and  as  the  troops  marched  out  they  were  allowed  to 
take  what  they  could  from  the  public  stores.  All  that  remained  was  destroyed.  The  noise  that  Sherman 
heard  that  night  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  rolling-mill  and  of  about  a  hundred  cars  and  six  engines  loaded 
with  Hood’s  abandoned  ammunition.  The  picture  shows  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  east  of  the  town. 
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THE  RUIN  OF  HOOD’S  RETREAT— DEMOLISHED  CARS  AND  ROLLING-MILL 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  THE  “JAYHAWKERS”  OF  LOUISIANA 


The  lookout  tower  in  the  midst  of  this  Federal  cavalry  camp  in  the  northwest  part  ot  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
is  a  compliment  to  the  “jayhawkers” — soldiers  not  affiliated  with  any  command  and  nondescript  guerilla 
bands  which  infested  this  region  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  the  land  is  so  le^l  that  lookout 
towers  were  built  wherever  a  command  stopped  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  The  soldiers  found  it  safei  also 
to  clear  away  the  brush  and  obstructing  trees  for  several  hundred  yards  on  all  sides  of  their  camps,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  roving  Confederate  sharpshooters  from  creeping  up  and  picking  off  a  sentry,  or  ha\  ing  a  shot 
at  an  officer.  The  guerilla  bands  along  the  Mississippi  even  had  some  pieces  ot  ordnance,  and  used  to 
amuse  themselves  by  dropping  shells  on  the  Union  “tin-clad  gunboats  from  lofty  and  distant  bluffs. 
[g— 12] 


Chambersburg  as  McCausland  left  it.  As  a  reprisal  for  Hunter’s  raid  in  the  Shenandoah  in  the  very  town  of  Chambersburg  his  famous  “General  Order  No.  73,”  in  which  he  ex- 

Valley,  the  Confederate  General  McCausland  burned  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  in  the  horted  his  troops  to  abstain  from  “any  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury  to  private  property,” 

Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  One  high-minded  and  courageous  officer  in  Me-  and  General  Gordon  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  by 

Causland’s  command — Colonel  William  E.  Peters,  of  Virginia — refused  to  obey  the  order  his  subordinate  was  a  great  shock  to  General  Lee’s  sensibilities.  It  seems  inevitable  that 

to  apply  the  torch.  A  year  before,  on  the  march  to  Gettysburg,  General  Lee  had  issued  war  should  leave  in  its  train  such  tottering  walls  and  roofless  homes 
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BELLE  PLAIN,  WHERE  THE  WAGON-TRAINS  STARTED 

In  Grant’s  advance  through  the  desolate  tract  guarded  by  Lee’s  veterans,  extending  for  ten  miles  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan  and  for  fifteen  miles  to  the  southward,  he  was  unable  to  gather  a  particle 
of  forage.  Ilis  train  of  wagons  in  single  file  would  have  stretched  from  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond.  Never 
was  a  quartermaster’s  corps  better  organized  than  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1864.  General  Rufus 
Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster,  managed  his  department  with  the  precision  of  clockwork.  The  wagons,  as 
fast  as  emptied,  were  returned  to  the  base  to  be  reloaded.  Nevertheless  within  a  week  the  losses  of  this 
well-equipped  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Wilderness  campaign  made  dreadful  reading.  But  with  grim 
determination  Grant  wrote  on  May  11,  1864:  “I  am  now  sending  back  to  Belle  Plain  all  my  wagons  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 


summer. 
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This  Confederate  fort  was  to  the  west  of  Peach-Tree  Street,  and  between  it  and  the  Chatta-  to  him  till  the  end,  the  feat  would  hardly  have  been  so  quickly  performed.  Hood’s  im- 

nooga  Railroad.  Here,  four  hundred  miles  from  his  base,  Sherman,  having  accomplished  petuous  bravery  had  made  it  difficult  and  costly  enough,  but  Sherman’s  splendid  army, 

in  four  months  what  he  set  out  to  do,  rested  his  army.  Had  Johnston’s  skill  been  opposed  in  the  hands  of  its  aggressive  leader,  had  faced  the  intrepid  assaults  and  won. 


-• 


*• 
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CAMP  IS  BROKEN— THE  ARMY  ADVANCES 


To  secure  for  Grant  the  fullest  possible  information  about  Lee's  movements  was  the  task  of  General  Sharp, 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Army,  whose  deserted  headquarters  at  Brandy  Station,  ^  a.,  in  April,  1864, 
are  shown  in  this  photograph.  Here  are  the  stalls  built  for  the  horses  and  the  stockade  for  prisoners.  The 
brick  fireplace  that  had  lent  its  cheer  to  the  general  s  canvas  house  is  evidence  of  the  comforts  of  an  army 
settled  dow  n  for  the  respite  of  winter.  Regretfully  do  soldiers  exchange  all  this  for  forced  marches  and  hard 
fighting;  and  to  the  scouts,  wdio  precede  an  army,  active  service  holds  a  double  hazard.  Visitors  to  Ied_ 
eral  camps  often  wTondered  at  soldiers  in  Confederate  gray  chatting  or  playing  cards  with  the  men  in  blue  and 
being  allowed  to  pass  freely.  These  w7ere  Federal  spies,  always  in  danger  of  being  captured  and  summarily 
shot,  not  only  by  the  Confederates,  but  in  returning  and  attempting  to  regain  their  own  lines. 


. 


GENERAL  -  IN  -  CHIEF  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  IN  1865. 
BORN  1807;  WEST  POINT  1829;  DIED  1870. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 
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ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY  IN  1865. 
BORN  1S22;  AYEST  POINT  1843;  DIED  1885. 


•*  . 
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SPOTSYLVANIA  COURT  HOUSE 

WHERE  GRANT  WANTED  TO  “FIGHT  IT  OUT” 

For  miles  around  this  quaint  old  village-pump  surged  the  lines  of  two  vast  con¬ 
tending  armies.  May  8-12,  1804.  In  this  picture  of  only  a  few  months  later,  the 
inhabitants  have  returned  to  their  accustomed  quiet,  although  the  reverberations 
of  battle  have  hardly  died  away.  But  on  May  7th  Generals  Grant  and  Meade, 
with  their  staffs,  had  started  toward  the  little  courthouse.  As  they  passed  along 
the  Brock  Road  in  the  rear  of  Hancock’s  lines,  the  men  broke  into  loud  hurrahs. 
They  saw  that  the  movement  was  still  to  be  southward.  But  chance  had  caused 
Lee  to  choose  the  same  objective.  Misinterpreting  Grant’s  movement  as  a  retreat 
upon  Fredericksburg,  he  sent  Longstreet’s  corps,  now  commanded  by  Anderson, 
to  Spotsylvania.  Chance  again,  in  the  form  of  a  forest  fire,  drove  Anderson  to 
make,  on  the  night  of  May  7th,  the  march  from  the  Wilderness  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  commence  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  On  that  day,  while  Warren  was 
contending  with  the  forces  of  Anderson,  Lee’s  whole  army  was  entrenching  on 
a  ridge  around  Spotsylvania  Court  House.  “Accident,”  says  Grant,  “often 
decides  the  fate  of  battle.”  But  this  “accident”  was  one  of  Lee’s  master  moves. 
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WHERE  EWELL'S  CHARGE  SURPRISED  GRANT 

A  photograph  of  Confederate  breastworks  raised  by  Ewell’s  men  a  few 
months  before,  while  they  fought  in  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864.  In 
the  picture  we  see  some  of  the  customary  breastworks  which  both  con¬ 
tending  armies  threw  up  to  strengthen  their  positions.  These  were  in  a 
field  near  the  turnpike  in  front  of  Ewell’s  main  line.  The  impracticable 
nature  of  the  ground  tore  the  lines  on  both  sides  into  fragments;  as 
they  swept  back  and  forth,  squads  and  companies  strove  fiercely  with 
one  another,  hand-to-hand.  Grant  had  confidently  expressed  the  belief 
to  one  of  his  staff  officers  that  there  was  no  more  advance  left  in  Lee’s 
army.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  on  the  5th  that  Ewell  s  Corps  was 
marching  rapidly  down  the  Orange  turnpike  to  strike  at  Sedgwick  and 
Warren,  while  A.  P.  Hill,  with  Longstreet  close  behind,  was  pushing  for¬ 
ward  on  the  Orange  plank-road  against  Hancock. 
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CAVALRY  STABLES  AT  GRANT’S  HEADQUARTERS,  CITY  POINT,  IN  18G4 

'City  Point  was  Grant’s  base  of  supplies  during  the  operations  about  Petersburg,  in  1864.  Sheridan  at  last  was  handling  his  cavalry 
as  a  separate  command,  and  was  soon  to  go  to  the  Shenandoah.  Brigadier-General  David  McM.  Gregg  was  in  command  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  which  remained  with  Grant.  The  First  Massachusetts,  First  New  Jersey,  Tenth  New  York,  Sixth  Ohio,  and  Twenty-first  Penn¬ 
sylvania  formed  the  First  Brigade,  and  the  First  Maine,  Second  Pennsylvania,  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  Eighth  Pennsylvania,  Thirteenth 
1  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  were  the  Second  Brigade.  Some  of  these  men  had  been  on  Sheridan’s  Richmond  and 
Trevilian  raids.  This  shows  the  comparative  comfort  of  City  Point.  To  the  left  is  a  grindstone,  where  sabers  might  be  made  keen. 


SIX  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  SIXTEEN  DAYS 


Seventeen  hundred  men  who  marched  600  miles  in  sixteen  days,  from  A  icksburg  to  Baton  Rouge.  On  April 
17,  1863,  Grant  despatched  Grierson  on  a  raid  from  LaGrange,  Tennessee,  southward  as  a  means  of  diverting 
attention  from  his  own  movements  against  Vicksburg,  and  to  disturb  the  Confederate  line  of  supplies  from 
the  East.  Grierson  destroyed  sixty  miles  of  tracks  and  telegraph,  numberless  stores  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  brought  his  command  safely  through  to  Baton  Rouge.  These  two  pictures  by  Lytle,  the  C  onfederate 
Secret  Service  agent  at  Baton  Rouge,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  wet-plate  photography.  The 
action  continued  as  he  moved  his  camera  a  trifle  to  the  right,  and  the  result  is  a  veritable  moving  picture. 
In  the  photograph  on  the  left-hand  page,  only  the  first  troop  is  dismounted  and  unsaddled,  In  the  photo- 


HOW  GRIERSON’S  RAIDERS  LOOKED  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  SECRET  SERVICE  CAMERA 


graph  on  the  right-hand  page  two  troops  are  already  on  foot.  Note  the  officers  in  front  oi  their  troops.  The 
photograph  was  evidently  a  long  time  exposure,  as  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  the  covered  wagon  w  hieh  has 
driven  into  the  picture  on  the  left-hand  page.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  raid  that  Grierson 
reported  that  “the  Confederacy  was  a  hollow  shell. “  All  of  its  population  able  to  carry  arms  w as  on  the  line 
of  defense.  Captain  John  A.  Wyeth,  the  veteran  Confederate  cavalryman  who  contributes  to  other  pages 
of  this  volume,  wrote  when  he  saw  these  photographs:  “  I  knew  General  Grierson  personally,  and  ha\  e  alv  ay s 
had  the  highest  regard  for  his  skill  and  courage  as  shown  more  particularly  in  this  raid  than  in  anything 
else  that  he  did,  although  he  was  always  doing  well.” 

[g-9] 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  FRONT 


The  Streets  of  Culpeper,  Virginia,  in  March,  1864.  After  Grant's  arrival,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  awoke  to 
the  activity  of  the  spring  campaign.  One  of  the  first  essentials  was  to  get  the  vast  transport  trains  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  cross  the  Rapidan.  Wagons  were  massed  by  thousands  at  Culpeper,  near  where  Meade’s  troops  had 
spent  the  winter.  The  work  of  the  teamsters  was  most  arduous;  wearied  by  long  night  marches — nodding, 
reins  in  hand,  for  lack  of  sleep — they  might  at  any  moment  be  suddenly  attacked  in  a  bold  attempt  to  capture 
or  destroy  their  precious  freight.  When  the  arrangements  were  completed,  each  wagon  bore  the  corps  badge, 
division  color,  and  number  of  the  brigade  it  was  to  serve.  Its  contents  were  also  designated,  together  with 
the  branch  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  intended.  Y\  hile  loaded,  the  wagons  must  keep  pace  with  the  army 
movements  whenever  possible  in  order  to  be  parked  at  night  near  the  brigades  to  which  they  belonged. 


*« 


■ 
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THE  APEX  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD 


McCool's  house,  within  the  “Bloody  Angle.”  The  photographs 
were  taken  in  1864,  shortly  after  the  struggle  of  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  and  show  the  old  dwelling  as  it  was  on  May  12th, 
when  the  fighting  was  at  flood  tide  all  round  it;  and  below,  the 
Confederate  entrenchments  near  that  blood-drenched  spot.  At 
a  point  in  these  Confederate  lines  in  advance  of  the  McCool 
house,  the  entrenchments  had  been 
thrown  forward  like  the  salient  of  a 
fort,  and  the  wedge-shaped  space 
within  them  was  destined  to  become 
renowned  as  the  “  Bloody  Angle.” 

The  position  was  defended  by  the 
famous  “Stonewall  Division”  of  the 
Confederates  under  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Edward  Johnson.  It  was  near 
the  scene  of  Lepton's  gallant  charge  on 
the  10th.  Here  at  daybreak  on  May 
12th  the  divisions  of  the  intrepid  Bar- 

low  and  Birney,  sent  forwrard  by  Hancock,  stole  a  march  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Confederates.  Leaping  over  the  breastworks 
the  Federals  were  upon  them  and  the  first  of  the  terrific  hand- 
to-hand  conflicts  that  marked  the  day  began.  It  ended  in  victory 
for  Hancock’s  men,  into  whose  hands  fell  20  cannon,  30  standards 
and  4,000  prisoners,  “the  best  division  in  the  Confederate  army. 


Flushed  with  success,  the  Federals  pressed  on  to  Lee’s  second 
line  of  works,  where  Wilcox’s  division  of  the  Confederates  held 
them  until  reenforcements  sent  by  Lee  from  Hill  and  Anderson 
drove  them  back.  On  the  Federal  side  the  Sixth  Corps,  with 
Upton’s  brigade  in  the  advance,  was  hurried  forward  to  hold  the 
advantage  gained.  But  Lee  himself  was  on  the  scene,  and  the 

men  of  the  gallant  Gordon’s  division, 
pausing  long  enough  to  seize  and  turn 
his  horse,  with  shouts  of  “General 
Lee  in  the  rear,”  hurtled  forward  into 
the  conflict.  In  five  separate  charges 
by  the  Confederates  the  fighting  came 
to  close  quarters.  With  bayonets, 
clubbed  muskets,  swords  and  pistols, 
men  fought  within  two  feet  of  one  an¬ 
other  on  either  side  of  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  “Bloody  Angle”  till  night  at 
last  left  it  in  possession  of  the  Fed¬ 
erals.  None  of  the  fighting  near  Spotsylvania  Court  House  was 
inglorious.  On  the  10th,  after  a  day  of  strengthening  positions  on 
both  sides,  young  Colonel  Emory  Upton  of  the  121st  New  ^  ork,  led 
a  storming  party  of  twelve  regiments  into  the  strongest  of  the 
Confederate  entrenchments.  I1  or  his  bravery  Grant  made  him  a 
brigadier-general  on  the  field. 
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THE  GRAVEYARD  OF  THREE  CAMPAIGNS 
As  this  photograph  was  taken,  May  12,  1804,  the  dead  again  were  being  brought  to  unhappy  Fredericksburg, 
where  slept  thousands  that  had  fought  under  Burnside  and  Hooker.  Now,  once  more,  the  sad  cavalcade  is 
arriving,  freighted  still  more  heavily.  The  half-ruined  homes,  to  which  some  of  the  dwellers  had  returned, 
for  the  third  time  become  temporary  hospitals.  It  was  weeks  before  the  wounded  left.  The  Wilderness 
brought  death’s  woe  to  2,246  Northern  homes,  and  Spotsylvania  added  its  2,725  more.  At  the  South, 
mourning  for  lost  ones  was  not  less  widespread.  As  a  battle,  the  fighting  at  close  quarters  in  the  V  ilderness 
was  indecisive;  as  a  slaughter,  it  proved  that  the  deadly  determination  on  both  sides  was  equal.  Grant, 
as  he  turned  his  face  in  anguish  away  from  the  passing  trains  of  dead  and  wounded,  had  learned  a  Hit  ter 
lesson — not  only  as  to  the  fighting  blood  of  his  new  command  but  also  of  that  of  the  foe  he  had  come  to  crush. 

■b 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  STRANGER  GRANT 


Hither,  to  Meade’s  headquarters  at  Brandy  Station,  came  Grant  on  March  10,  1804.  1  he  day  before,  in 

Y\  ashington,  President  Lincoln  handed  him  his  commission,  appointing  him  Lieutenant-General  in  command 
of  all  the  Federal  forces.  His  visit  to  Washington  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  in  the  East  to 
direct  affairs,  and  his  first  interview  with  Meade  decided  him  to  retain  that  efficient  general  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  two  men  had  known  each  other  but  slightly  from  casual  meetings  during  the 
Mexican  Y\  ar.  ‘‘I  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,’  said  Grant,  but  Meade  s  modesty 
and  willingness  to  serve  in  any  capacity  impressed  me  even  more  than  had  his  victory  at  Gettysburg.  The 
only  prominent  officers  Grant  brought  on  from  the  West  were  Sheridan  and  Rawlins. 
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THE  TANGLED  BATTLEFIELD 

The  Edge  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864.  Stretching  away  to  the  westward  between  Grant's  army  and  Lee  s  lay  no-man  s-land — the 
Wilderness.  Covered  with  a  second-growth  of  thicket,  thorny  underbrush,  and  twisted  vines,  it  was  an  almost  impassable  labyrinth, 
with  here  and  there  small  clearings  in  which  stood  deserted  barns  and  houses,  reached  only  by  unused  and  overgrown  farm  roads.  I  he 
Federal  advance  into  this  region  was  not  a  surprise  to  Lee,  as  Grant  supposed.  The  (  onfederate  commander  had  caused  the  region  to 
be  carefully  surveyed,  hoping  for  the  precise  opportunity  that  Grant  was  about  to  give  him.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  he 
could  strike  the  Federals  in  a  position  where  superior  numbers  counted  little.  II  he  could  drive  Grant  beyond  the  Rappahannock  as 
he  had  forced  Pope,  Burnside  and  Hooker  before  him — says  George  (  ary  Eggleston  (in  the  History  of  the  Confederate  War  ),  loud 
and  almost  irresistible  would  have  been  the  cry  for  an  armistice,  supported  (as  it  would  have  been)  by  Wall  Street  and  all  Europe. 


LEE  GIVES  BLOW  FOR 
BLOW 

Another  view  of  Ewell's  ad¬ 
vanced  entrenchments  —  the 
bark  still  fresh  where  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  worked  with  the 
logs.  In  the  Wilderness,  Lee, 
ever  bold  and  aggressive,  exe¬ 
cuted  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
maneuvers  of  his  career.  His 
advance  was  a  sudden  surprise 
for  Grant,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  gave  battle  was  an¬ 
other.  Grant  harbored  the 
notion  that  his  adversary  would 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  that 
there  would  be  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  only  behind  strong 
entrenchments.  But  in  the 
Wilderness,  Lee's  veterans,  the 
backbone  of  the  South's  fight¬ 
ing  strength,  showed  again  their 
unquenchable  spirit  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  They  came  forth 
to  meet  Grant's  men  on  equal 
terms  in  the  thorny  thickets. 
About  noon,  May  5th,  the  still¬ 
ness  was  broken  by  the  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  roar  of 
artillery,  which  told  that  War¬ 
ren  had  met  with  resistance  on 
the  turnpike  and  that  the 
battle  had  begun.  Nearly  a 
mile  were  Ewell’s  men  driven 
back,  and  then  they  came  mag¬ 
nificently  on  again,  fighting 
furiously  in  the  smoke-filled 
thickets  with  Warren's  now 
retreating  troops.  Sedgwick, 
coming  to  the  support  of 
Warren,  renewed  the  conflict. 
To  the  southward  on  the  plank 
road,  Getty's  division,  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  hard  pressed  by 
the  forces  of  A.  P.  Hill,  was 
succored  by  Hancock  with  the 
Second  Corps,  and  together 
these  commanders  achieved 
what  seemed  success.  It  was 
brief;  Longstreet  was  close  at 
hand  to  save  the  day  for  the 
Confederates. 
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MANASSAS  JUNCTION,  WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

UNEXPECTED  GUESTS 


ENTERTAINED 


Stonewall  ”  Jackson  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  the  unexpected  guests  of  the  North 
at  Manassas  Junction  on  August  26,  1862.  The  ragged  and  famished  Confederates,  who 
had  marched  over  fifty  miles  in  the  last  two  days,  had  such  a  feast  as  they  never  knew 
before.  The  North  had  been  lavish  in  its  expenditures  for  the  army.  No  effoit  had 
been  spared  to  feed,  clothe,  and  ei^uip  them,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  indi\  idual  soldier 
the  purse-strings  of  the  nation  were  freely  loosed.  Streets  of  warehouses,  crammed  to  the 
doors,  a  line  of  freight  cars  two  railes  in  length,  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour,  pork,  and 
biscuit,  ambulances,  field-wagons,  and  pyramids  of  shot  and  shell,  met  the  wondeiing 
gaze  of  the  Confederate  soldievy.  The  sutlers  stores  contained  a  wealth  of  plunder. 
“ Here, ”  says  General  George  H.  Gordon,  describing  the  scene  that  followed,  a  long, 
yellow-haired,  barefooted  son  of  the  South  claimed  as  prizes  a  tooth-brush,  a  box  of 
candies,  and  a  barrel  of  coffee,  while  another,  whose  butternut  homespun  hung  round  him 
in  tatters,  crammed  himself  with  lobster  salad,  sardines,  potted  game,  and  sweetmeats, 
and  washed  them  dowTn  with  Rhenish  wine.  Nor  was  the  outer  man  neglected.  Fiom 
piles  of  new'  clothing,  the  Southerners  arrayed  themselves  in  the  blue  uniforms  of  the 
Federal s.  The  naked  were  clad,  the  barefooted  were  shod,  and  the  sick  provided  with 
luxuries  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.”  All  importable  stores  were  destroyed. 
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GRANT’S  FIRST  MOVE  AGAINST  LEE 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  MAY  5,  1864 


The  gleaming  bayonets  that  lead  the  winding  wagons  mark  the  first  lunge  of  one  champion  against 
another — the  Federal  military  arm  stretching  forth  to  begin  the  “continuous  hammering”  which 
Grant  had  declared  was  to  be  his  policy.  By  heavy  and  repeated  blows  he  had  vanquished  Pemberton, 
Bragg,  and  every  Southern  general  that  had  opposed  him.  Soon  he  was  to  be  face  to  face  with  Lee’s  mag¬ 
nificent  veterans,  and  here  above  all  other  places  he  had  chosen  to  be  in  person.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
of  Halleck,  he  avoided  Washington.  Sherman  pleaded  in  vain  with  him  to  “come  out  West.”  Grant  had 
recognized  the  most  difficult  and  important  task  to  be  the  destruction  of  Lee's  army,  and  therefore  had 
determined  “to  fight  it  out  on  this  line.”  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  but  one  body  of  the  533,447  Federal 


troops  set  in  motion  by  the  supreme  word  of  Grant  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1864.  East  and  West,  the 
concentrated  forces  were  to  participate  as  much  as  possible  in  one  simultaneous  advance  to  strike  the  vitals 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  movements  of  Sherman,  Banks,  Sigel,  and  Butler  were  intended  to  be  direct 
factors  in  the  efficiency  of  his  own  mighty  battering  on  the  brave  front  of  Lee’s  army.  All  along  the  line 
fiom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  there  was  to  be  cooperation  so  that  the  widely  separated  armies  of  the 
i  South  would  have  their  hands  full  of  fighting  and  could  spare  no  reenforcements  to  each  other.  But  it  took 
1  on^v  a  ^ew  weeks  to  convince  Grant  that  in  Robert  E.  Lee,  he  had  met  more  than  his  match  in  strategy. 
Sigel  and  Butler  failed  him  at  New  Market  and  Drewry’s  Bluff.  The  simultaneous  movement  crumbled. 
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A  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  “DETAIL”  GUARDING  A  WAGON-TRAIN,  1862 


These  troopers  bending  over  their  saddles  in  the  cold  autumn  wind,  as  the  wagon-train  jolts  along  the  Rappahannock  bank,  are  one 
of  the  many  “details”  which  dissipated  the  strength  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  as  a  distinct  arm  of  the  service  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war.  They  carried  revolvers,  as  well  as  their  sabers  and  carbines,  for  they  had  to  be  ready  for  sudden  attack,  an 
ambush,  a  night  rush,  or  the  dash  of  the  swift  Southern  raiders  who  helped  provision  the  Confederate  armies  from  Northern  wagon-trains. 
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GRADUATES  OF  “THE  ROUGH  SCHOOL  OF  WAR” 


The  photograph  reproduced  above  through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Noble  D.  Preston, 
who  served  with  the  Tentli  New  York  Cavalry  here  represented,  shows  to  what  stage  the 
troopers  had  progressed  in  the  rough  school  of  war  by  the  winter  of  1862-3.  The  Tenth 
New  York  was  organized  at  Elmira,  N.  A7.,  September  27,  1861,  and  moved  to  Gettysburg, 
Penn.,  December  24th,  where  it  remained  till  March,  1862.  It  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  in  December,  1862,  and  participated  in  the  famous  “mud  march,”  January, 
1863,  about  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken.  The  men  had  ample  time  for  schooling 
and  training  in  the  Middle  Department,  in  Maryland  and  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  They 
proved  their  efficiency  in  Stoneman’s  raid  in  April,  1863,  and  at  Brandy  Station  and  War- 
renton.  Later  they  accompanied  Sheridan  on  his  Richmond  raid  in  May,  1864,  in  the  course 
of  which  Stuart  met  his  death,  and  they  were  still  “on  duty  ”  with  Grant  at  Appomattox. 
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STABLES  FOR  SIX  THOUSAND  HORSES 
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GIESBORO— ONE  OF  THE  BUSIEST  SPOTS  OF  THE  WAR 

The  cavalry  depot  at  Giesboro,  D.  C.,  established  in  July,  1863,  was  the  place  where  remounts  were  furnished  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The  tents  in  the  lower  photograph  are  those  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  that  immense  establishment,  where  they  received  and  issued  thousands  of  horses.  Convalescents  who  had  lost  their  mounts,  with 
men  to  be  remounted,  were  drawn  upon  to  help  take  care  of  the  horses,  until  their  departure  for  the  front.  This  photograph  was  taken 
in  May,  1864,  when  Grant  and  Lee  were  grappling  in  the  Wilderness  and  at  Spottsyl vania,  only  seventy  miles  distant.  The  inspection 
of  horses  for  remounting  was  made  by  experienced  cavalry  officers,  while  the  purchasing  was  under  the  Quartermaster  s  Department. 
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A  CAVALRY  LEADER  AT  GETTYSBURG— GENERAL  DAVID  McM.  GREGG  AND  STAFF 


The  Federal  army  at  Gettysburg  owed  much  to  the  cavalry.  As  Gettysburg  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Union  army,  it  also  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  cavalry,  trained  in  methods 
which  were  evolved  from  no  foreign  text-books,  but  from  stern  experience  on  the  battlefields  of  America. 
The  Second  Cavalry  Division  under  Gregg  patrolled  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  with  occasional 
skirmishing,  until  Stuart’s  arrival  July  3d  with  the  Confederate  horse.  Gregg’s  division  and  Custer’s 
brigade  were  then  on  the  right  of  the  line.  The  ensuing  cavalry  battle  was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war. 
W.  II.  F.  Lee’s  brigade  made  the  first  charge  for  Stuart,  as  did  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  for  Gregg. 
Countercharge  followed  upon  charge.  In  a  dash  for  a  Confederate  battleflag,  Captain  Newhall  was  received 
by  its  bearer  upon  the  point  of  the  spear-head  and  hurled  to  the  ground.  Finally  the  Confederate  brigades 
i  withdrew  behind  their  artillery,  and  the  danger  that  Stuart  would  strike  the  rear  of  the  Union  army  simul¬ 
taneously  with  Pickett’s  charge  was  passed.  This  photograph  shows  Gregg  with  the  officers  ol  his  staff. 
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Few  people  have  heard  that  there  was  an  American  regiment  of  lancers  in  ’61-’68.  Colonel  Richard  Rush’s  regiment,  the  Sixth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  attempted  to  fight  in  this  European  fashion  during  the  great  conflict  in  which  so  much  was  discovered  about  the  art  of  war. 
The  Pennsylvanians  carried  the  lance  from  December,  1861,  until  May,  1863,  when  it  was  discarded  for  the  carbine,  as  being  unsuited 
to  the  wooded  country  of  Virginia  through  which  the  command  operated.  The  regiment  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  by  Colonel 
Richard  II.  Rush,  August  to  October,  1861,  and  wras  composed  of  the  best  blood  in  that  aristocratic  city.  The  usual  armament  of 
Federal  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  at  the  outset  of  the  war  consisted  of  a  saber  and  a  revolver.  At  least  two  squadrons,  consisting 
of  four  troops  of  from  eighty-tw’o  to  a  hundred  men,  wTere  armed  with  rifles  and  carbines.  Later,  all  cavalry  regiments  were  supplied 
with  single-shot  carbines,  the  decreased  length  and  weight  of  the  shorter  arm  being  a  decided  advantage  to  a  soldier  on  horseback. 
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RUINS  OF  SALTPETRE  WORKS 
IN  TENNESSEE 
1863 


Saltpetre  being  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  of  powder,  it  was  inevitable  that  when  cotton-mills,  iron¬ 
works,  and  every  useful  industry  were  suffering  destruction  by  the  Union  cavalry  in  Tennessee,  the  salt¬ 
petre  factory  should  share  the  same  fate.  The  works  were  foredoomed,  whether  by  the  Union  cavalry  or 
by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  Union  hands.  The  enterprising 
photographer  seized  a  moment  when  the  cavalry  was  at  hand.  A  dejected  charger  is  hanging  his  head  by 
the  side  of  the  ruined  mill.  Two  men  are  standing  at  the  left  of  the  house,  of  which  nothing  remains  but 
the  framework  and  chimney.  The  importance  of  destroying  these  works  could  hardly  have  been  o\  or¬ 
es  ti  mated.  It  was  the  case  half  a  century  later,  as  stated  by  Hudson  Maxim  and  other  military  authori¬ 
ties,  that  collision  between  America  and  a  foreign  country  with  a  powerful  navy  would  bring,  as  that  coun¬ 
try’s  first  move,  the  cutting  off  of  our  saltpetre  supply  from  South  America  and  thus  the  crippling  of  our 
ability  to  manufacture  powder. 


General  Chalmers  was  the  right- 
hand  man  of  General  Forrest. 
Ilis  first  service  was  at  Shiloh. 
During  Bragg's  invasion  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  he  attacked  Munfordville, 
September  14,  1862,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  lie  took  part  in  a  Con¬ 
federate  charge  at  Murfreesboro, 
December  31st  of  the  same  year, 
and  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to 
disqualify  him  for  further  duty  on 
that  field.  lie  commanded  two 
brigades  on  Forrest’s  expedition  of 
April  12,  1864,  when  the  latter 
captured  Fort  Pillow  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  restrain  the  massacre, 
lie  served  with  Forrest  at  Nash¬ 
ville  and  led  Hood’s  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  delaying  the 
Federal  cavalry  long  enough  to 
enable  the  Confederate  army  to 
make  good  its  escape.  He  was 
with  Forrest  when  the  latter  was 
defeated  by  Wilson  on  the  famous 


M  ilson  raid  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia  in  the  spring  of  186J,  and 
remained  with  the  cavalry  until 
it  crumbled  with  the  Confederacy 
to  nothing.  The  lower  photograph 
of  the  rails  laid  across  the  piles  of 
ties  shows  how  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  east  and  west,  destroyed 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  prop- 
erty.  While  Generals  Lee  and 
Bragg  and  Hood  were  wrestling 
with  the  Union  armies,  the  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  were  dealing  blow 
after  blow  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  North.  But  in  vain;  the 
magnificently  equipped  Union 
pioneer  corps  was  able  to  lay  rails 
nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Confederates,  and 
when  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  shot  its  weight  in  men  from 
the  ranks  of  Grant’s  army  in  the 
fearful  campaign  of  1864,  the  ranks 
were  as  constantly  replenished. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES  IL  CHALMERS 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  RAIDERS 
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This  photograph  shows  the  cavalry  camp  at  Cumberland  Landing  just  before  McClellan  advanced  up  the  Peninsula.  The  entire 
strength  of  the  cavalry  the  previous  autumn  had  aggregated  8,125  men,  of  which  but  4,753  are  reported  as  “present  for  duty,  equipped.” 
It  was  constantly  drilled  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  with  enough  scouting  and  outpost  duty  in  the  Virginia  hills  to  give  the 
cavalry  regiments  a  foretaste  of  actual  service.  In  the  lower  photograph  we  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Cumberland  Landing  where 
McClellan's  forces  were  concentrated  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  affair  at  Williamsburgh,  preparatory  to  moving  on  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  cavalry  reserve  with  the  Peninsular  army  under  that  veteran  horseman  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  was  organized  as  two 
brigades  under  General  Emry  and  Colonel  Blake,  and  consisted  of  six  regiments.  Emry's  brigade  comprised  the  Fifth  United  States 
Cavalry,  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  Rush's  Lancers — the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  Blake’s  brigade  consisted  of  the  First 
United  States  Cavalry,  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  Barker’s  squadron  of  Illinois  Cavalry. 


! 


AT  CUMBERLAND  LANDING 


FEDERAL  CAVALRY  LEAVING  CAMP 


The  well-filled  bags  before  and  behind  each  trooper  indicate  a  long  and  hard  trip  in  store.  Both  the  Con¬ 
federate  and  Federal  cavalry  distinguished  themselves  by  their  endurance  on  their  arduous  and  brilliant  raids. 
The  amount  of  destruction  accomplished  by  this  arm  of  the  service  was  well-nigh  incalculable.  Stuart, 
Mosby,  Forrest  on  one  side — Sheridan,  Grierson,  Kilpatrick  on  the  other — each  in  turn  upset  the  opponents’ 
calculations  and  forced  them  to  change  their  plans.  It  was  Van  Dorn's  capture  at  Holly  Springs  that  caused 
Grant’s  first  failure  against  Vicksburg.  It  was  not  until  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  that  Lee  learned 
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THE  ARM  THAT  DEALT  A  FINAL  BLOW  TO  THE  CONFEDERACY 

the  final  crushing  blow — that  the  rations  destined  for  his  men  had  been  captured  by  Sheridan.  Up  and  down 
the  Rappahannock  the  cavalry  rode  and  scouted  and  fought  by  day  and  by  night,  sometimes  saddled  for 
sixty  hours,  often  sleeping  by  regiments  on  the  slowly  moving  columns  of  horses.  It  was  Grierson  who  re¬ 
ported,  after  his  ride  from  Vicksburg  to  Baton  Rouge,  that  the  Confederacy  was  but  a  hollow  shell — all  of 
its  men  were  on  the  battle-line.  It  was  Stuart  who  twice  circled  McClellan’s  army,  on  the  Peninsula  and 
in  Maryland,  and  who  caused  Lincoln  to  recall  the  schoolboy  game  :  “  Three  times  round  and  out.” 
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FALLS  CHURCH,  ON  THE  CONFEDERATE  PICKET  LINE  IN  ’61 

MILES  FROM  WASHINGTON 


NEARLY  THREE 
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This  typical  cross-roads  Virginia  church,  less  than  three  miles  from  Washington,  lay  on  the  end  of  the 
line  patroled  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  pickets  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  61.  Strange-looking  soldiers 
were  those  riders  in  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  command,  without  uniforms,  armed  with  rifles  and  double- 
barreled  shot-guns,  with  hardly  a  saber  or  a  revolver.  While  McClellan  was  drilling  his  army  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  metamorphosing  it  from  an  “armed  mob  into  an  efficient  fighting  machine,  the  Confedeiate 
horsemen  occupied  and  held  Mason’s  and  Munson  s  Hill  and  picketed  at  points  along  the  Potomac.  V  ith 
the  exception  of  an  affair  at  Lewinsville  in  September  there  was  little  actual  fighting.  In  that  month 
Stuart  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and  in  December  occurred  the  battle  of  Dranesville,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Confederate  forces,  but  failed  to  carry  the  day.  Soon,  however,  he  leaped  into  fame. 


•  • 


•  • 


Speaking  likenesses  of  (  olonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the  famous  Confederate  independent  leader  small— twenty  to  eighty  men.  The  names  and  locations  in  the  group  are  as  follows:  Top 

and  his  followers— chiefly  sons  of  gentlemen  attracted  to  his  standard  by  the  daring  nature  row,  left  to  right:  Lee  Herverson,  Ben  Palmer,  John  Puryear,  Tom  Booker,  Norman  Ran- 

of  his  operations.  Ilis  almost  uniform  success,  with  the  spirit  of  romance  which  surrounded  dolph,  Frank  Raham;  second  row:  Parrott,  John  Troop,  John  W.  Munson,  Colonel  John  S. 

his  exploits,  drew  thousands  of  recruits  to  his  leadership.  Usually  his  detachments  were  Mosby,  Newell,  Neely,  Quarles;  third  row:  Walter  Gosden,  Harry  T.  Sinnott,  Butler,  Gentry. 
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THE  EVACUATION  OF  JOHNSONVILLE  AFTER  FORREST’S  SUCCESSFUL  RAID 


When  General  Forrest  swooped  down  on  Johnsonville  the  landings  and  banks,  several  acres  in  extent,  were 
piled  high  with  freight  for  Sherman’s  army.  There  were  several  boats  and  barges  yet  unloaded  for  want  of 
room.  F orrest  captured  U.  S.  Gunboat  55  and  three  transports  and  barges.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  Forrest’s  orders  to  a  prize-crew,  two  Union  gunboats  recaptured  the  transport  Venus ,  loaded  with  stores 
which  I  orrest  had  transferred  from  the  steamer  Mazeppa,  captured  at  Fort  Heiman,  and  also  some  of  For¬ 
rest’s  20-pounder  Parrott  guns,  which  his  exhausted  horses  could  no  longer  draw.  Colonel  R.  D.  Mussey 
L.  S.  A.,  reports  that  the  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry  and  a  section  of  Meig’s  battery  stood  their 


grouiu 


1  well.  This  was  one  of  Forrest’s  swift  raids  which  imperiled  the  stores  of  the  Union  armies. 
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BEEF  FOR  THE  CAVALRY  AT  COMMISSARY  HEADQUARTERS 

So  seldom  did  the  cavalry  get  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  to  be  had  at  commissary  headquarters  that  they  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity.  It  is  February,  1864,  and  the  cavalry  officer  in  the  picture  can  look  forward  to  a  month  or  two  more  of  fresh  beef  for 
his  men.  Then  he  will  find  his  troop  pounding  by  the  desolate  farmhouses  and  war-ridden  fields,  as  the  army  advances  on  Rich¬ 
mond  under  Grant.  While  the  infantry  lay  snug  in  winter-quarters,  the  troopers  were  busy  scouring  the  Virginia  hills  for  signs  of 
the  Confederates,  or  raiding  their  lines  of  communication  and  destroying  their  supplies.  It  took  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  infantry  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  cavalry.  The  cavalry  often  had  to  live  by  foraging,  or  go  without  food. 
Miles  of  railroad  destroyed,  bridges  burned,  telegraph  wires  cut,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  source  of  supplies  caused  hundreds  of  miles 
of  marching  and  counter-marching,  beside  the  actual  work  of  repairing  by  the  engineering  corps.  It  was  \  an  Dorn  s  capture  of 
Holly  Springs  that  forced  Grant  to  abandon  his  overland  march  against  Vicksburg  and  return  to  Memphis  in  December,  186l2. 


To  the  enterprise  of  Lytle,  the  Confederate  Secret  Service  photographer,  we  owe  this  portrait  of  Colonel 
B.  H.  Grierson,  at  rest  after  his  famous  raid.  He  sits  chin  in  hand  among  his  officers,  justly  proud  of  having 
executed  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  successful  feats  in  the  entire  war.  It  was  highly  important,  if  Grant  was 
to  carry  out  his  maneuver  of  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  Gulf  and  advance  upon  A  icksburg  from  the 
south,  that  Pemberton’s  attention  should  be  distracted  in  other  directions.  The  morning  after  Admiral 
Porter  ran  the  batteries,  Grierson  left  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy, 
sweeping  entirely  through  Mississippi  from  north  to  south,  and  reaching  Baton  Rouge  on  May  2d.  Ex¬ 
aggerated  reports  flowed  in  on  Pemberton  as  to  Grierson’s  numbers  and  whereabouts.  1  he  Confederate 
defender  of  Vicksburg  was  obliged  to  send  out  expeditions  in  all  directions  to  try  to  intercept  him.  1  his  was 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  where  a  small  body  of  cavalry  interfered  with  the  movements  of  a  much  larger 
force.  It  was  V an  Dorn,  the  Confederate  cavalryman,  who  had  upset  Grant  s  calculations  four  months  before. 
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A  GROUP  OF 
CONFEDERATE  CAVALRY 
IN  THE  WEST 


Old  cavalrymen  find  this  photograph  absorbing;  it 
brings  to  life  again  the  varied  equipment  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  cavalrymen  in  the  West.  The  only  uni¬ 
formity  is  found  with  respect  to  carbines,  which  are 
carried  by  all  except  the  officers.  Three  of  the  men 
in  the  center  have  pistols  thrust  in  their  belts,  ready 
for  a  fight  at  close  quarters.  Some  have  belts 
crossed  over  their  chests,  some  a  single  belt,  still 
others  none  at  all.  One  of  the  single  belts  acts  as  a 
carbine  sling,  the  other  as  a  canteen  strap.  Horse 
holders  have  fallen  out  with  the  chargers  visible 
behind  the  line  of  men.  The  Western  photographers, 
Armstead  &  Carter,  were  the  artists  enterprising 
enough  to  secure  this  photograph.  The  territory 
their  travels  covered  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
changed  hands  so  frequently  that  fortunately  for 
posterity  an  opportunity  at  last  did  come  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  troop  of  the  swift-traveling  and  little 
interviewed  warriors  that  composed  the  Confederate 
cavalry.  They  did  important  service  in  the  West. 


AN  OFFICER 


Under  Forrest  and  Wheeler  they  helped  Bragg  to 
defeat  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga,  and  their  swift 
raids  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  Union 
supplies.  This  photograph  was  probably  taken  late 
in  the  war,  as  up  to  the  third  year  the  Confederate 
troopers  could  not  boast  equipments  even  so  com¬ 
plete  as  shown  in  this  photograph.  In  1861  the 
Confederate  cavalry  had  no  Colt  revolvers,  no 
Chicopee  sabers,  and  no  carbines  that  were  worth 
carrying.  Their  arms  were  of  the  homeliest  type  and 
of  infinite  variety.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station, 
in  1863,  every  man  was  armed  with  at  least  one,  and 
sometimes  several,  Army  and  Navy  revolvers  and  ex¬ 
cellent  sabers.  The  civilian  saddles  had  given  place 
to  McClellans,  and  that  man  was  conspicuous  who 
could  not  boast  a  complete  outfit  of  saddle,  bridle, 
blankets — woolen  and  rubber — and  arms,  all  taken 
from  the  generous  foe.  The  Confederate  cavalry  in 
the  West  failed  to  secure  equally  complete  outfits, 
although  they  looked  to  the  same  source  of  supply. 
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A  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  CAMP  AT  BATON  ROUGE 


This  photograph  of  an  Illinois  regiment’s  camp  at  Baton  Rouge  was  taken  in  18G3,  just  before  the  Port  Hudson  campaign  upon  which 
Grierson  and  his  men  accompanied  General  Banks.  The  troopers  have  found  fairly  comfortable  quarters.  The  smoke  rising  from  their 
camp-fires  lends  a  peaceful  touch  to  the  scene.  A  cavalry  camp  ccupied  more  space  than  an  infantry  camp.  The  horses  are  tethered 
in  long  lines  between  the  tents,  about  the  width  of  a  street-way.  They  are  plainly  visible  in  this  photograph,  tethered  in  this  fashion, 
a  few  of  them  grazing  about  the  plain.  In  the  foreground  by  the  officers'  quarters,  a  charger  stands  saddled,  ready  for  his  master.  This 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  camp  laid  out  according  to  Federal  army  regulations. 
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CAVALRY  GUARDING  THE  ORANGE  &  ALEXANDRIA  RAILROAD,  18G4 


Here  it  is  apparent  why  the  Northern  generals  found  it  necessary  to  detach  large  portions  of  their  armies  along  their  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  to  guard  against  the  impending  raids  of  the  Confederate  cavalry.  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  in  this  photograph,  part  of  Grant’s 
line  of  communication  in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  would  have  delayed  his  movements  for  days  and  have  compelled  him  to  detach 
a  strong  body  to  recapture  the  railroad,  and  another  to  rebuild  the  bridge.  Hence  this  strong  force  detailed  as  a  guard.  Cavalry  boots 
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READY  TO  FORESTALL  A  CONFEDERATE  RAID 

and  sabers  are  visible  in  the  photograph,  with  the  revolver,  distinctive  of  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  photographer  evidently  posed 
his  men.  Note  the  hands  thrust  into  the  breasts  of  their  jackets,  or  clasped  in  front  of  them,  the  folded  arms,  and  the  jaunty  attitudes. 
The  two  boys  at  the  left  of  the  picture  seem  hardly  old  enough  to  be  real  soldiers.  The  tangle  of  underbrush  along  the  banks  suggest 
the  mazes  of  the  Wilderness  where  Grant  was  baffled  in  his  overland  campaign. 


The  strong  works  in  the  pictures,  commanding  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Etowah  River,  were  the  fourth  fortified  position  to  be 
abandoned  by  Johnston  within  a  month.  Pursued  by  Thomas 
from  Resaca,  he  had  made  a  brief  stand  at  Kingston  and  then 
fallen  back  steadily  and  in  superb  order  into  Cassville.  There 
he  issued  an  address  to  his  army  announcing  his  purpose  to 
retreat  no  more  but  to  accept  battle.  His  troops  were  all  drawn 
up  in  preparation  for  a  struggle,  but  that  night  at  supper  with 
Generals  Hood  and  Polk 
he  was  convinced  by  them 
that  the  ground  occupied 
by  their  troops  was  unten¬ 
able,  being  enfiladed  by  the 
Federal  artillery.  Johnston, 
therefore,  gave  up  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  battle,  and  on  the 
night  of  May  20th  put  the 
Etowah  River  between  him¬ 
self  and  Sherman  and  re¬ 
treated  to  Allatoona  Pass, 
shown  in  the  lower  picture. 


In  taking  this  the  camera  was  planted  inside  the  breastworks 
seen  on  the  eminence  in  the  upper  picture.  Sherman's  army  now 
rested  after  its  rapid  advance  and  waited  a  few  days  for  the  rail¬ 
road  to  be  repaired  in  their  rear  so  that  supplies  could  be  brought 
up.  Meanwhile  Johnston  was  being  severely  criticized  at  the 
South  for  his  continual  falling  back  without  risking  a  battle.  His 
friends  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  all  strategic,  while  some  of 
the  Southern  newspapers  quoted  the  Federal  General  Scott’s 

remark,  “  Beware  of  Lee 
advancing,  and  watch  John¬ 
ston  at  a  stand;  for  the 
devil  himself  would  be  de¬ 
feated  in  the  attempt  to 
whip  him  retreating.”  But 
General  Jeff  C.  Davis,  sent 
by  Sherman,  took  Rome  on 
May  17th  and  destroyed 
valuable  mills  and  foundries. 
Thus  began  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Sherman’s  march. 


ALLATOONA  PASS  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


Near  the  tree  seen  in  the  upper  picture  the 
brave  and  wise  McPherson,  one  of  Sherman's 
best  generals,  was  killed,  July  22d.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  McPherson,  in  excellent 
spirits,  rode  up  with  his  staff  to  Sherman’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Howard  House.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  his  troops  had  gained  a  position  on  Leg¬ 
gett  s  Hill,  from  which  they  could  look  over  the 
Confederate  parapets  into  Atlanta.  McPherson 
explained  to  Sherman  that  he  was  planting  bat¬ 
teries  to  knock  down  a  large  foundry  which  the 
position  commanded.  Sitting  down  on  the  steps 
of  the  porch,  the  two  generals  discussed  the 
chances  of  battle  and  agreed  that  they  ought  to 
be  unusually  cautious.  McPherson  said  that 
his  old  classmate  Hood,  though  not  deemed  much 
of  a  scholar  at  West  Point,  was  none  the  less 
brave  and  determined.  Walking  down  the  road 
the  two  comrades  in  arms  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  and  examined  the  Federal  positions  on 
a  map.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  battle  broke 
upon  their  ears  and  rose  to  the  volume  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement.  McPherson,  anxious  about 
his  newly  gained  position,  called  for  his  horse 
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THE  SCENE  OF  McPHERSON’S  DEATH 


and  rode  off.  Reaching  the  battlefield  he  sent 
one  orderly  after  another  to  bring  up  troops,  and 
then  riding  alone  through  the  woods  to  gain 
another  part  of  the  field,  ran  directly  into  a 
Confederate  skirmish  line.  Upon  his  refusal  to 
surrender  a  volley  brought  him  lifeless  to  the 
ground.  The  battle  of  Atlanta,  on  July  22d, 
was  Hood’s  second  attempt  to  repel  Sherman’s 
array  that  was  rapidly  throwing  its  cordon 
around  the  city  to  the  north  and  threatening  to 
cut  his  rail  communication  with  Augusta  to  the 
eastward.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  imperative 
that  the  hill  gained  by  McPherson  should  be 
retaken,  and  Hood  thought  he  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  thinly  extended  Federal  line  near 
this  position.  His  abandoned  entrenchments 
near  Peach-Tree  Creek  were  but  a  ruse  to  lure 
Sherman  on  into  advancing  incautiously.  Sher¬ 
man  and  McPherson  had  so  decided  when  Hood 
began  to  strike.  McPherson’s  prompt  disposi¬ 
tions  saved  the  day  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  A 
skilful  soldier,  tall  and  handsome,  universally 
liked  and  respected  by  his  comrades,  he  was  cut 
off  in  his  prime  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
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DEBRIS  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ATLANTA 
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TIIE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON  IN  1863 


When  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  threatened  by  the  Confederate  armies,  it  was  still  an  unfinished  structure,  betraying  its  incom 
pleteness  to  every  beholder.  This  picture  shows  the  derrick  on  the  dome.  It  is  a  view  of  the  east  front  of  the  building  and  was  taken 
on  July  11,  1863.  Washington  society  had  not  been  wholly  free  from  occasional  “war  scares  since  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the 
troops  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  guard  the  city.  Early  s  approach  in  July,  1861,  found  the  Nation  s  capital  entirely  unprotected. 
Naturally  there  was  a  flutter  throughout  the  peaceable  groups  of  non-combatants  that  made  up  the  population  of  Washington  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  in  official  circles.  There  were  less  than  seventy  thousand  people  living  in  the  city  in  1864,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Government. 


WHERE  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  “DREW  FIRE” 


June  21,  1864,  is  the  exact  date  of  the  photograph  that  made  this  picture  and  those  on  the  three  following  pages.  A  story  goes  with 
them,  told  by  one  of  the  very  men  pictured  here.  As  he  looked  at  it  forty-six  years  later,  how  vividly  the  whole  scene  came  back  to 
him!  This  is  Battery  B,  First  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  known  as  Cooper's  Battery  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  General  G.  K.  Warren. 
On  the  forenoon  of  this  bright  June  day,  Brady,  the  photographer,  drove  his  light  wagon  out  to  the  entrenchments.  The  Confederates 
lay  along  the  sky-line  near  where  rose  the  ruined  chimney  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  planter  named  Taylor.  Approaching  Captain 
Cooper,  Brady  politely  asked  if  he  could  take  a  picture  of  the  battery,  when  just  about  to  fire.  At  the  command,  from  force  of  habit, 
the  men  jumped  to  their  positions.  Hardly  a  face  was  turned  toward  the  camera.  They  might  be  oblivious  of  its  existence.  The  can¬ 
noneer  rams  home  a  charge.  The  gunner  “thumbs  the  vent’’ — but  “our  friend  the  enemy”  just  over  the  hill  observes  the  movement, 
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THE  MAN  WHO  REMEMBERED 


and,  thinking  it  means  business,  opens  up.  Away  goes  Brady’s  horse,  scattering  chemicals  and  plates.  The  gun  in  the  foreground 
is  ready  to  send  a  shell  across  the  open  ground,  but  Captain  Cooper  reserves  his  fire.  Brady,  seeing  his  camera  is  uninjured,  recalls 
his  assistant  and  takes  the  other  photographs,  moving  his  instrument  a  little  to  the  rear.  And  the  man  who  saw  it  then,  sees  it  all 
.again  to-day  just  as  it  was.  He  is  even  able  to  pick  out  many  of  the  men  by  name.  Their  faces  come  back  to  him.  Turning  the 
page,  may  be  seen  Captain  James  H.  Cooper,  leaning  on  his  sword,  and  Lieutenant  Alcorn,  on  the  extreme  right.  In  the  photograph 
above  is  Lieutenant  Miller,  back  of  the  gun.  Lieutenant  James  A.  Gardner  was  the  man  who  saw  all  this,  and  in  the  picture  on  the 
preceding  page  he  appears  seated  on  the  trail  of  the  gun  to  the  left  in  the  act  of  sighting  the  gun.  The  other  officers  shown  in  this 
picture  were  no  longer  living  when,  in  1911,  he  described  the  actors  in  the  drama  that  the  glass  plate  had  preserved  forty-six  years. 


TREES  IN  THE  TRACK  OF 
THE  IRON  STORM 

The  Wilderness  to  the  north  of 
the  Orange  turnpike.  Over 
ground  like  this,  where  men 
had  seldom  trod  before,  ebbed 
and  flowed  the  tide  of  tramp¬ 
ling  thousands  on  May  5  and  6, 
1864.  Artillery,  of  which  Grant 
had  a  superabundance,  was 
well-nigh  useless,  wreaking  its 
impotent  fury  upon  the  defense¬ 
less  trees.  Even  the  efficacy  of 
musketry  fire  was  hampered. 
Men  tripping  and  falling  in  the 
tangled  underbrush  arose  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  briars  to  struggle 
with  an  adversary  whose  every 
movement  was  impeded  also. 
The  cold  steel  of  the  bayonet 
finished  the  work  which  rifles 
had  begun.  In  the  terrible 
turmoil  of  death  the  hopes  of 
both  Grant  and  Lee  were 
doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  result  was  a  victory  for 
neither.  Lee,  disregarding  his 
own  safety,  endeavored  to  rally 
the  disordered  ranks  of  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  could  only  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  retire  by  the  pledge  of 
Longstreet  that  his  advancing 
force  would  win  the  coveted 
victory.  Falling  upon  Han¬ 
cock’s  flank,  the  fresh  troops 
seemed  about  to  crush  the 
Second  Corps,  as  Jackson’s  men 
had  crushed  the  Eleventh  the 
previous  year  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  But  now,  as  Jackson,  at 
the  critical  moment,  had  fallen 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  men,  so 
Longstreet  and  his  staff,  gallop¬ 
ing  along  the  plank  road,  were 
mistaken  by  their  own  soldiers 
for  Federals  and  fired  upon.  A 
minie-ball  struck  Longstreet  in 
the  shoulder,  and  he  was  carried 
from  the  field,  feebly  waving  his 
hat  that  his  men  might  know 
that  he  was  not  killed.  With 
him  departed  from  the  field  the 
life  of  the  attack. 
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WITH  THE  FARRIERS 

OF  THE 


FEDERAL  CAVALRY 
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These  photographs  were  made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  August,  1863,  the  month 
following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  the  cavalry  had  fully  demonstrated  its  value  as  an  essential  and 
efficient  branch  of  the  service.  Every  company  of  cavalry  had  its  own  farrier,  enlisted  as  such.  These 
men  not  only  had  to  know  all  about  the  shoeing  of  horses,  but  also  had  to  be  skilled  veterinary  surgeons, 
such  as  each  regiment  has  at  the  present  day,  coming  next  in  pay  to  a  second  lieutenant.  Plainly 
visible  are  the  small  portable  anvil  on  an  overturned  bucket  and  the  business-like  leather  aprons  of  the 
men.  An  army  “marches  upon  its  stomach,”  but  cavalry  marches  upon  its  horses’  feet,  which  must  be 
cared  for.  In  the  larger  photograph  the  men  have  evidently  just  become  aware  that  their  pictures  are 
being  taken.  In  the  smaller  exposure  in  the  corner,  the  man  holding  the  horse  on  the  right  has  faced  about 
to  show  off  his  horse  to  the  best  advantage;  the  horse  holder  on  the  left  is  facing  the  camera,  arms  akimbo, 
and  a  cavalryman  in  the  rear  has  led  up  his  white-faced  mount  to  insure  his  inclusion  in  the  picture. 
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THE  BUSIEST  PLACE  IN  DIXIE 


City  Point,  just  after  its  capture  by  Butler.  From  June,  1864,  until  April,  186a,  City  Point,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Appomattox  and  the  James,  was  a  point  of  entry  and  departure  for  more  vessels  than 
any  city  of  the  South  including  even  New  Orleans  in  times  of  peace.  Here  landed  supplies  that  kept 
an  army  numbering,  with  fighting  force  and  supernumeraries,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
well-supplied,  well-fed,  well-contented,  and  well-munitioned  men  in  the  field.  This  was  the  marvelous  base 
— safe  from  attack,  secure  from  molestation.  It  was  meals  and  money  that  won  at  Petersburg,  the  bravery 
of  full  stomachs  and  warm-clothed  bodies  against  the  desperation  of  starved  and  shivering  out-numbered 
men.  A  glance  at  this  picture  tells  the  story.  There  is  no  need  of  rehearsing  charges,  counter-charges, 
mines,  and  counter-mines.  Here  lies  the  reason — Petersburg  had  to  fall.  As  we  look  back  with  a  retro¬ 
spective  eye  on  this  scene  of  plenty  and  abundance,  well  may  the  American  heart  be  proud  that  only  a  few 
miles  away  were  men  of  their  own  blood  enduring  the  hardships  that  the  defenders  of  Petersburg  suffered  in 
the  last  campaign  of  starvation  against  numbers  and  plenty. 


MAHONE,  “THE  HERO  OF  THE  CRATER” 

General  William  Mahone,  C.  S.  A.  It  was  through  the  promptness  and  valor  of  General  Mahone  that  the  Southerners,  on  July  30, 
1864,  were  enabled  to  turn  back  upon  the  Federals  the  disaster  threatened  by  the  hidden  mine.  On  the  morning  of  the  explosion 
there  were  but  eighteen  thousand  Confederates  left  to  hold  the  ten  miles  of  lines  about  Petersburg.  Everything  seemed  to  favor 
Grant’s  plans  for  the  crashing  of  this  force.  Immediately  after  the  mine  was  sprung,  a  terrific  cannonade  was  opened  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  guns  and  mortars  to  drive  back  the  Confederates  from  the  breach,  while  fifty  thoasand  Federals  stood  ready  to  charge 
upon  the  panic-stricken  foe.  But  the  foe  was  not  panic-stricken  long.  Colonel  McMaster,  of  the  Seventeenth  South  Carolina, 
gathered  the  remnants  of  General  Elliott’s  brigade  and  held  back  the  Federals  massing  at  the  Crater  until  General  Mahone  arrived 
at  the  head  of  three  brigades.  At  once  he  prepared  to  attack  the  Federals,  who  at  that  moment  were  advancing  to  the  left  of  the 
Crater.  Mahone  ordered  a  counter-charge.  In  his  inspiring  presence  it  swept  with  such  vigor  that  the  Federals  were  driven  back 
and  dared  not  risk  another  assault.  At  the  Crater,  Lee  had  what  Grant  lacked — a  man  able  to  direct  the  entire  engagement. 
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PROTECTING  LOCOMOTIVES  FROM  THE  CONFEDERATE  RAIDER 


The  Lnited  States  railroad  photographer.  Captain  A.  J.  Russell,  labeled  this  picture  of  1864:  “Engines  stored  in  Washington  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  into  Rebel  hands  in  ease  of  a  raid  on  Alexandria.”  Here  they  are,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  dome 
(which  had  just  been  completed).  This  was  one  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  of  which  the  general 
public  knew  little  or  nothing  at  the  time.  These  photographs  are  only  now  revealing  official  secrets  recorded  fifty  years  ago. 
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ONE  OF  WASHINGTON  S  DEFENDERS 

Heavy  artillery  like  this  was  of  comparatively  little  use  in  repulsing  such  an  attack  as  Early  might  be  expected  to  make.  Not  only 
were  these  guns  hard  to  move  to  points  of  danger,  but  in  the  summer  of  ’64  there  were  no  trained  artillerists  to  man  them.  Big  as 
they  were,  they  gave  Early  no  occasion  for  alarm. 
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ENTRENCHMENTS  HELD  BY  THE  CONFEDERATES  AGAINST  HOOKER  ON  MAY  25th 


These  views  of  the  battlefield  of 
New  Hope  Church,  in  Georgia, 
show  the  evidences  of  the  sharp 
struggle  at  this  point  that  was 
brought  on  by  Sherman’s  next 
attempt  to  flank  Johnston  out 
of  his  position  at  Allatoona  Pass. 
The  middle  picture  gives  mute 
witness  to  the  leaden  storm  that 
raged  among  the  trees  during 
that  engagement.  In  the  upper 
and  lower  pictures  are  seen  the 


entrenchments  which  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  hastily  thrown  up 
and  which  resisted  Hooker’s 
assaults  on  May  25th.  For 
two  days  each  side  strength¬ 
ened  its  position;  then  on  the 
28th  the  Confederates  made  a 
brave  attack  upon  General  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  forces  as  they  were 
closing  up  to  this  new  position. 
The  Confederates  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  two  thousand. 


THE  CANNONADED  FOREST 
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ANOTHER  POSITION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES  AT  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH 


EYER-BUSY  TROOPERS  AT  DRILL 

The  swiftly  moving  Confederate  troopers,  under  dashing  leaders  like  Stuart  and  Wheeler,  allowed  the  heads 
of  the  Union  cavalry  not  a  moment  of  peace.  When  infantry  went  into  winter  quarters  they  coidd  live  in 
comparative  comfort  and  freedom  from  actual  campaigning  until  the  roads  became  passable  again  for  their 
heavy  wagon-trains  in  the  spring.  But  Confederate  raiders  knew  neither  times  nor  seasons,  and  there  were 
many  points  when  the  damage  they  might  do  would  be  incalculable.  So  the  Federal  cavalry’s  winter  task 
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UNION  CAVALRY  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS 

was  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  Confederates’  next  move,  and  to  forestall  it.  This  photograph  shows  three 
troops  drilling  on  the  plain  beside  their  winter  quarters.  The  stark  trees  and  absence  of  grass  indicate  clearly 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  long  shadows  show  as  truly  as  a  watch  that  the  time  of  day  was  late  afternoon. 
A  swift  night-march  may  be  in  store  for  the  troopers  on  the  plain,  or  they  may  return  to  the  shelter  of  their 
wooden  huts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  their  comfort  for  more  than  a  week  or  two. 
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WHAT  EIGHT  THOUSAND  POUNDS  OF  POWDER  DID 

The  Crater,  torn  by  the  mine  within  Elliott’s  Salient.  At  dawn  of  July  30,  1864,  the  fifty  thousand  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  waiting  to  make  a  charge  saw  a  great  mass  of  earth  hurled  skyward  like  a  water-spout.  As  it 
spread  out  into  an  immense  cloud,  scattering  guns,  carriages,  timbers,  and  what  were  once  human  beings, 
the  front  ranks  broke  in  panic;  it  looked  as  if  the  mass  were  descending  upon  their  own  heads.  The  men 
were  quickly  rallied;  across  the  narrow  plain  they  charged,  through  the  awful  breach,  and  up  the  heights 
beyond  to  gain  Cemetery  Ridge.  But  there  were  brave  fighters  on  the  other  side  still  left,  and  delay  among 
the  Federals  enabled  the  Confederates  to  rally  and  re-form  in  time  to  drive  the  Federals  back  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Crater.  There,  as  they  struggled  amidst  the  horrible  debris,  one  disaster  after  another 
fell  upon  them.  Huddled  together,  the  mass  of  men  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  canister  poured  upon  them 
from  well-planted  Confederate  batteries.  At  last,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  colored  troops  were  sent  forward; 
and  they,  too,  were  hurled  back  into  the  Crater  and  piled  upon  their  white  comrades. 
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BACK  TO  THE  OLD  BASE 
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White  House  Landing,  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  bustles  with  life  in  June,  18G4.  Once  more,  just  before  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
McClellan's  old  headquarters  at  the  outset  of  the  Peninsula  Campaign  of  62  springs  into  great  activity.  River  steamers  and  barges 
discharge  their  cargoes  for  the  army  that  is  again  endeavoring  to  drive  Lee  across  the  Chickahominy  and  back  upon  Richmond.  Grant’s 
main  reliance  was  upon  the  inexhaustible  supplies  which  lay  at  the  command  of  the  North.  He  knew  well  that  the  decimated  and  im¬ 
poverished  South  could  not  long  hold  out  against  the  “hammering’  which  the  greater  abundance  of  Federal  money  and  men  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  keep  up.  Hence,  without  haste  but  without  rest,  he  attacked  Lee  upon  every  occasion  and  under  all  conditions, 
aware  that  his  own  losses,  even  if  the  greater,  could  be  made  up,  while  those  of  his  antagonist  could  not.  He  believed  that  this  was 
the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  end  the  war,  and  that  all  told  it  would  involve  the  least  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  Independence  Day,  1864.  As  the  sentries  and  staff  officers  stand  outside  the  shel¬ 
tered  tents,  General  Thomas,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  is  busy;  for  the  fighting  is  fierce 
to-day.  Johnston  has  been  outflanked  from  Kenesaw  and  has  fallen  back  eastward  until  he  is  actually 
farther  from  Atlanta  than  Sherman’s  right  flank.  Who  will  reach  the  Chattahoochee  first?  There,  if  any¬ 
where,  Johnston  must  make  his  stand;  he  must  hold  the  fords  and  ferries,  and  the  fortifications  that,  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  far-seeing  commander,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  preparing.  The  rustic  work  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph,  which  embowers  the  tents  of  the  commanding  general  and  his  staff,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Civil 
War  soldiers  had  learned  to  throw  up  within  an  hour  after  pitching  camp. 


PALISADES  AND  CHEVA UX-DE-FRISE  GUARDING  ATLANTA 
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At  last  Sherman  is  before  Atlanta.  The  photograph  shows  one  of  the  keypoints  in  the  Conlederate 
defense,  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Marietta  Street,  toward  which  the  Federal  lines  were  advancing  from 
the  northwest.  The  old  Potter  house  in  the  background,  once  a  quiet,  handsome  country  seat,  is  now 
surrounded  by  bristling  fortifications,  palisades,  and  double  lines  of  chevaux-de-frise.  Atlanta  was  engaged 
in  the  final  grapple  with  the  force  that  was  to  overcome  her.  Sherman  has  fought  his  way  past  Kenesaw 
and  across  the  Chattahoochee,  through  a  country  which  he  describes  as  “one  vast  fort,"  saying  that  "John¬ 
ston  must  have  at  least  fifty  miles  of  connected  trenches  with  abatis  and  finished  batteries.  Anticipating 
that  Sherman  might  drive  him  back  upon  Atlanta,  Johnston  had  constructed,  during  the  winter,  heavily 
fortified  positions  all  the  way  from  Dalton.  During  his  two  months  in  retreat  the  fortifications  at  At¬ 
lanta  had  been  strengthened  to  the  utmost.  What  he  might  have  done  behind  them  was  never  to  be  known. 


. 
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ONE  OF  THE  REGIMENTS  THAT  STUART  ELUDED 


A  glance  at  the  gallant  and  hardy  bearing  of  Rush's  Lancers  as  they  looked  in  18G2,  and  at  their  curious  weapons,  suggestive  more  of 
Continental  than  of  American  warfare,  brings  sufficient  testimony  to  the  high  quality  of  the  men  who  endeavored  to  curb  the  Con¬ 
federate  leader,  Stuart,  and  the  resources  behind  them.  The  usual  armament  of  the  Union  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  consisted  of 
a  saber,  a  revolver,  and  a  single-shot  carbine.  The  Sixth  Pennsylvania  was  provided  with  lances  in  addition  to  the  pistol,  twelve  car¬ 
bines  being  afterwards  added  to  the  equipment  of  each  troop  for  picket  and  scouting  duty.  A  clean  cut,  smart-looking  lot  they  are 
by  the  streaming  pennants — the  privates,  recruited  from  the  fashionable  athletic  set  of  the  day  in  Philadelphia,  no  less  than  the  officer, 
so  intent  upon  the  coffee  that  his  orderly  is  pouring  out.  But  it  was  vainly  that  in  North  or  South,  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Virginia,  in 
Federal  territory  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  the  men  of  this  crack  Pennsylvania  regiment  tried  to  catch  Stuart  and  his 
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LANCERS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CAVALRY 

fleet  command.  At  Tunstall’s  Station,  Virginia,  they  were  two  hours  late;  at  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  an  hour  early.  On  the 
occasion  of  Stuart’s  famous  raid  on  Chambersburg,  in  October,  18fi2,  General  Pleasonton,  irritated  by  the  audacity  of  the  daring  South¬ 
erner,  had  made  every  disposition  to  head  off  the  raiders  before  they  reached  the  Potomac.  General  Pleasonton  himself,  with  eight 
hundred  men;  Colonel  Richard  H.  Rush,  with  his  unique  lancers,  and  General  Stoneman,  with  his  command,  were  all  scouring  the  country 
in  search  of  Stuart,  who  was  encumbered  with  many  captured  horses,  but  was  moving  steadily  toward  the  Potomac.  A  march  of  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Chambersburg  brought  the  wily  Stuart  to  Emmittsburg  about  seven  o  clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  One  hour 
before  their  arrival  six  companies  of  the  Lancers,  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  had  passed  through  the  town  on  their 
way  to  Gettysburg.  But  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Stuart  often  managed  so  that  the  Union  cavalry  came  too  early  or  too  late. 


A  MARYLAND  VILLAGE  ON  THE  LINE  OF  EARLY’S  RETREAT 


This  is  a  winter  scene  in  Poolesville,  a  typical  village  in  this  part  of  Maryland,  overrun  for  the  last  time 
by  Confederate  armies  in  the  summer  of  1864.  Early  passed  through  the  place  on  his  second  day’s  march 
from  Washington,  closely  pursued  by  General  Wright’s  force  of  Federals.  After  Early  had  made  good 
his  escape  and  threatened  to  levy  heavy  toll  on  the  defenseless  communities  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  if  he  were  not  vigorously  opposed,  Grant  selected  Sheridan  for  the  task  of  clearing  the  Valley  of 
Confederates  and  finally  destroying  its  value  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  Lee’s  army.  Sheridan  waited 
until  Early  had  been  seriously  weakened  before  he  assaulted  him;  but  when  he  struck,  the  blows  were 
delivered  with  tremendous  energy.  The  battles  of  the  Opequon,  Fisher’s  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek  (the  latter 
made  memorable  by  Read’s  famous  poem,  “Sheridan’s  Ride’’),  drove  Early  back  to  New  Market  and 
wholly  broke  the  Confederate  power  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  This  photograph  (loaned  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Brackett,  of  Annapolis),  was  taken  when  the  Eighth  Minnesota  held  it,  in  the  winter  of  1862. 
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SHERIDANS  CAVALRY  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH— GENERAL  TORBERT  AND  HIS  STAFF 


Sheridan  appointed  General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  in  August,  1864.  General  Tor- 
bert  had  been  a  regular  army  officer  and  was  now  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  1864,  on  the  vine- 
covered  veranda  of  a  Virginia  mansion  occupied  as  headquarters.  In  all  the  operations  in  the  \  alley  during  September  and 
October,  Sheridan  made  such  good  use  of  the  cavalry  that  this  branch  of  the  service  leaped  into  prominence,  and  received  a  goodly 
share  of  the  praise  for  eliminating  the  Valley  of  Virginia  from  the  field  of  war. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  CAMP  WASHINGTON.  LOCKED  IN  ON  THE  SANDY  BEACH  NEAR  SULLIVAN  INLET 
WHERE  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  WARRIORS  MAINTAINED  THEIR  MILITARY  POST  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


.  _ _ _ _ _ £ 
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CHARLESTON’S  FAMOUS  ZOUAVE  CADETS  DRILLING  AT  CASTLE  PINCKNEY 
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MAKING  SAND-BAGS  INSIDE  FORT  SUMTER  IN  1864 


The  story  of  how  these  photographs  in  uncon¬ 
quered  Sumter  were  secured  is  a  romance  in  itself. 
No  one,  North  or  South,  can  escape  a  thrill  at  the 
knowledge  that  several  of  them  were  actually  taken 
in  the  beleaguered  port  by  George  S.  Cook,  the  Con¬ 
federate  photographer.  This  adventurous  spirit  was 
one  of  the  enterprising  and  daring  artists  who  are 
now  and  then  found  ready  when  and  where  great 
events  impend.  He  had  risked  his  life  in  1863, 
taking  photograpl  is  of  the  Federal  fleet  as  it  was 
bombarding  Sumter.  The  next  year,  while  the 
magnificent  organization  of  the  Northern  armies 
was  closing  in  day  by  day;  while  the  stores  and 
homes  and  public  buildings  of  Charleston  were 
crumbling  into  pitiful  ruins  under  the  bombard¬ 
ment;  while  shoes  and  clothing  and  food  were  soar¬ 
ing  to  unheard-of  prices  in  the  depreciated  Confed¬ 
erate  currency,  Cook  still  ingeniously  secured  his 
precious  chemicals  from  the  New  York  firm  of 
Anthony  &  Co.,  which,  curiously  enough,  was  the 
same  that  supplied  Brady.  Cook’s  method  was  to 
smuggle  his  chemicals  through  as  quinine!  It  is 
only  the  most  fortunate  of  chances  that  preserved 
these  photographs  of  the  Confederates  defending 
Charleston  through  the  nearly  half  century  which 
elapsed  between  their  taking  and  the  publication  of 
the  Photograph  History.  Editors  of  the  work 


traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  wrote  thousands 
of  letters  in  the  search  for  such  photographs.  Of 
the  priceless  examples  and  specimens,  several 
are  here  reproduced.  How  rare  such  pictures  are 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men 
prominent  and  active  in  the  circles  of  Confed¬ 
erate  veterans,  together  with  families  of  former 
Confederate  generals  and  leaders,  were  unable 
to  lay  their  hands  on  any  such  pictures.  The 
natural  disappointment  in  the  South  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  such  that  photographers  were 
forced  to  destroy  all  negatives,  just  as  owners 
destroyed  all  the  objects  that  might  serve  as 
souvenirs  or  relics  of  the  terrible  struggle,  think¬ 
ing,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that  they  could  not 
bear  longer  the  strain  of  brooding  over  the 
tragedy.  Constant  ferreting,  following  up 
clues,  digging  in  dusty  garrets  amid  relics  buried 
generations  ago,  interviews  with  organizations 
like  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (to  the 
Charleston  chapter  of  which  acknowledgment 
must  be  made  for  the  picture  of  the  Charleston 
Zouaves) — only  after  such  exertions  did  it  be¬ 
come  possible  to  show  on  these  pages  the  coun¬ 
tenances  and  bearing  and  drill  of  the  men  who 
held  Charleston  against  the  ever-increasing 
momentum  of  the  Northern  power. 
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HE  TOTTERING  WALLS  OF  THE  FORT  SHORED  UP 


JUST  AS  THE  CAMERA  CAUGHT  THEM 


General  Warren’s  Corps  had  arrived  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  the  17th  of  June,  18G4,  and  Battery  B  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Light 
Artillery  was  put  into  position  near  the  Avery  house.  Before  them  the  Confederates  were  entrenched,  with  Beauregard  in  com¬ 
mand.  On  the  17th,  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  Confederates  fell  back  to  their  third  line,  just  visible  beyond  the  woods  to  the  left  in 
the  first  picture.  Early  the  next  morning  Battery  B  was  advanced  to  the  line  of  entrenchments  shown  above,  and  a  sharp  interchange 
of  artillery  fire  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  So  busy  were  both  sides  throwing  up  entrenchments  and  building  forts  and  lunettes  that 
there  had  been  very  little  interchange  of  compliments  in  the  way  of  shells  or  bullets  at  this  point  until  Photographer  Brady’s  presence 
and  the  gathering  of  men  of  Battery  B  at  their  posts  called  forth  the  well-pointed  salute.  Men  soon  became  accustomed  to  artillery 
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THE  MAN  WHO  REMEMBERED 

and  shell-fire.  It  was  not  long  before  Battery  D  was  advanced  from  the  position  shown  above  to  that  held  by  the  Confederates  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and  there  Fort  Morton  was  erected,  and  beyond  the  line  of  woods  the  historic  Fort  Stedman,  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  bloodiest  fighting  before  Petersburg.  If  you  look  closely  at  the  second  photograph,  you  will  perceive  a  man  in  civilian  clothes; 
Lieutenant  Gardner  (standing  just  back  of  the  man  with  the  haversack)  thinks  that  this  is  Mr.  Brady  himself.  There  are  fifteen 
people  in  this  picture  whom  Lieutenant  Gardner,  of  this  battery,  reeognizeel  after  a  lapse  of  forty-six  years  and  can  recall  by  name1. 
There  may  be  more  gallant  Pennsylvanians  who,  on  studying  this  photograph,  will  see  themselves  and  their  comrade's,  surviving  anel 
|  eleael,  as  once  they  fought  on  the  firing-line. 

[c] 


THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE  BRIDGE 


“One  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  field  fortification  I  ever  saw” — this  was  Sherman’s  characterization  of  the  entrenchments  that 
guarded  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  on  July  5th.  A  glimpse  of  the  bridge  and  the  freshly-turned  earth  in  1864  is 
given  by  the  upper  picture.  At  this  river  Johnston  made  his  final  effort  to  hold  back  Sherman  from  a  direct  attack  upon  Atlanta. 
If  Sherman  could  get  successfully  across  that  river,  the  Confederates  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  behind  the  defenses  of  the 
city,  which  was  the  objective  of  the  campaign.  Sherman  perceived  at  once  the  futility  of  trying  to  carry  by  assault  this  strongly 
garrisoned  position.  Instead,  he  made  a  feint  at  crossing  the  river  lower  down,  and  simultaneously  went  to  work  in  earnest  eight 
miles  north  of  the  bridge.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  canvas  pontoon  boats  as  perfected  by  Union  engineers  in  1864.  A  number  of 
these  were  stealthily  set  up  and  launched  by  Sherman’s  Twenty-third  Corps  near  the  mouth  of  Soap  Creek,  behind  a  ridge.  Byrd’s 
brigade  took  the  defenders  of  the  southern  bank  completely  by  surprise.  It  was  short  work  for  the  Federals  to  throw  pontoon  bridges 
across  and  to  occupy  the  coveted  spot  in  force. 


INFANTRY  AND  ARTILLERY  CROSSING  ON  BOATS  MADE  OF  PONTOONS 
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PEACH-TREE  CREEK,  WHERE  HOOD  HIT  HARD 

Counting  these  closely  clustered  Federal  graves  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  overwhelming  onset  with  Hood  become  the  aggressor  on  July 
20th.  Beyond  the  graves  are  some  of  the  trenches  from  which  the  Federals  were  at  first  irresistibly  driven.  In  the  background  flows 
Peach-Tree  Creek,  the  little  stream  that  gives  its  name  to  the  battlefield.  Hood,  impatient  to  signalize  his  new  responsibility  by  a 
stroke  that  would  at  once  dispel  the  gloom  at  Richmond,  had  posted  his  troops  behind  strongly  fortified  works  on  a  ridge  commanding 
the  valley  of  Peach-Tree  Creek  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Atlanta.  Here  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Sherman.  As  the  Federals 
were  disposing  their  lines  and  entrenching  before  this  position.  Hood’s  eager  eyes  detected  a  gap  in  their  formation  and  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  hurled  a  heavy  force  against  it.  Thus  he  proved  his  reputation  for  courage,  but  the  outcome  showed  the  mistake. 
For  a  brief  interval  Sherman’s  forces  were  in  great  peril.  But  the  Federals  under  Newton  and  Geary  rallied  and  held  their  ground, 
till  Ward’s  division  in  a  brave  counter-charge  drove  the  Confederates  back.  This  first  effort  cost  Hood  dear.  He  abandoned  his 
"  entrenchments  that  night,  leaving  on  the  field  five  hundred  dead,  one  thousand  wounded,  and  many  prisoners.  Sherman  estimated 
the  total  Confederate  loss  at  no  less  than  five  thousand.  That  of  the  Federals  was  fifteen  hundred. 


INSIDE  FORT  MOULTRIE - LOOKING  EASTWARD 


OUTSIDE  FORT  JOHNSON — SUMTER  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


GRIM-YISAGED  WAR  ALONG  THE  PALMETTO  SHORE-LINE  OF  CHARLESTON  HARBOR 
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THE  DESOLATE  INTERIOR  OF  SUMTER  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1863,  AFTER  THE  GUNS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FLEET 

HAD  BEEN  POUNDING  IT  FOR  MANY  WEEKS 


“WHERE  IS  GRANT?” 


This  heavy  Federal  battery  looks  straight  across  the  low-lying  country  to  Petersburg.  Its  spires  show  in  the  distance.  The  smiling 
country  is  now  to  be  a  field  of  blood  and  suffering.  For  Grant’s  army,  unperceived,  has  swung  around  from  Cold  Harbor,  and  “the 
Confederate  cause  was  lost  when  Grant  crossed  the  James,”  declared  the  Southern  General  Ewell.  It  was  a  mighty  and  a  masterful 
move,  practicable  only  because  of  the  tremendous  advantages  the  Federals  held  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  waterways,  the 
tremendous  fleet  of  steamers,  barges,  and  river  craft  that  made  a  change  of  base  and  transportation  easy.  Petersburg  became  the 
objective  of  the  great  army  under  Grant.  His  movements  to  get  there  had  not  been  heralded;  they  worked  like  well-oiled  machinery. 
“  Where  is  Grant?”  frantically  asked  Beauregard  of  Lee.  The  latter,  by  his  despatches,  shows  that  he  could  not  answer  with  any 
certainty.  In  fact,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  June,  when  the  Second  Corps,  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  reached 


■t  '• 
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HEAVY  ARTILLERY  JUST  ARRIVED  BEFORE  PETERSBURG— 1864 
the  north  bank  of  the  James,  Lee  could  not  learn  the  truth.  By  midnight  of  the  15th,  bridges  were  constructed,  and  following  the 
Second  Corps,  the  Ninth  began  to  cross.  But  already  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  and  part  of  the  Army  of  the  James  were  on  their 
way  by  water  from  White  House  to  City  Point.  The  Petersburg  campaign  had  begun.  Lee’s  army  drew  its  life  from  the  great  fields 
and  stock  regions  south  and  southwest  of  Richmond.  With  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  railroad  center  of  the  state,  this  source  of 
supply  was  more  and  more  cut  off,  until  six  men  were  made  to  live  on  the  allowance  first  given  to  each  separate  Southern  soldier. 
Outnumbered  three  to  one  in  efficient  men,  with  the  cold  of  winter  coming  on  and  its  attendant  hardships  in  prospect,  no 
wonder  the  indomitable  Southern  bravery  was  tried  to  the  utmost.  Sherman  was  advancing.  The  beginning  of  the  end  was 
near. 


1 
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GENERAL  PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  CAMPAIGN 

Two  generations  of  schoolboys  in  the  Northern  States  have  learned  the  lines 
beginning,  “Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day.”  This  picture  represents  Sheri¬ 
dan  in  1864,  wearing  the  same  hat  that  he  waved  to  rally  his  soldiers  on  that 
famous  ride  from  “  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away.”  As  he  reined  up  his  panting 
horse  on  the  turnpike  at  Cedar  Creek,  he  received  salutes  from  two  future  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  L7nited  States.  The  position  on  the  left  of  the  road  was  held  by 
Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  had  succeeded,  after  the  rout  of  the  Eighth 
Corps  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning,  in  rallying  some  fighting  groups  of 
his  own  brigade  ;  while  on  the  right  stood  Major  William  McKinley,  gallantly 
commanding  the  remnant  of  his  fighting  regiment — the  Twenty-sixth  Ohio. 
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IN  THE  HARDEST  FIGHT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN— THE  ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-FIFTH  OHIO 

Dining  the  dark  days  before  Renesaw  it  rained  continually,  and  Sherman  speaks  of  the  peculiarly  depressing  effect  that  the  weather 
had  upon  his  tioops  in  the  wooded  country.  Nevertheless  he  must  either  assault  Johnston's  strong  position  on  the  mountain  or  begin 
again  his  flanking  tactics.  He  decided  upon  the  former,  and  on  June  27th,  after  three  days’  preparation,  the  assault  was  made.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  along  the  Federal  lines  the  furious  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  begun,  but  at  all  points  the  Confederates 
met  it  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  McPherson's  attacking  column,  under  General  Blair,  fought  its  way  up  the  face 
of  little  Renesaw  but  could  not  reach  the  summit.  Then  the  courageous  troops  of  Thomas  charged  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  and 
planted  their  colors  on  the  very  parapet  of  the  Confederate  works.  Here  General  II  irker,  commanding  the  brigade  in  which 
fought  the  12.5th  Ohio,  fell  mortally  wounded,  as  did  Brigadier-General  Daniel  McCook,  and  also  General  Wagner. 
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FEDERAL  ENTRENCHMENTS  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  RENESAW  MOUNTAIN 
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